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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


F all the political problems with which 

Great Britain is now confronted, that of 

Ireiand holds the first place. There are a 
dozen obvious reasons of national credit and inter- 
national policy, of humanity, and of hard business 
sense, why it should be deposed from its evil pre- 
eminence. The Government have taken towards 
this end a step that is really decisive, even if for the 
moment it may seem to lead to nothing. They have 
invited the Sinn Fein and the Ulster leaders to a 
conference in London. That the invitation will or 
can be unconditionally accepted by Mr. de Valera 
and his advisers seems unlikely; it may even be 
refused. But for two reasons we feel justified in 
calling it a decisive development. ‘The first is that, 
whatever the immediate reply from Dublin, there 
must now be a public elaboration of the ideas and 
expectations of the Government in issuing the invi- 
lation at all. The second is that, after so definite 
an appeal for peace by agreement, there can be no 
going back to the stupidities of force. The Govern- 
ment have stumbled at last upon the only path to a 
tolerable settlement, and the country, we believe, 
will hold them to it. 


The orly inevitable thing about the coal strike 
was the manner of itsend. It need never have been 
begun, but having been begun, it could only end in 
one way. From the moment the country under- 
stood that the leaders of the Miners’ F< deration 
were us'ng the economic pressure of a strike in a 
vital industry to override a Parliamentary decision 
on a prime matter of public policy, from that 


moment the success of the strike was out of the ques- 
tion. One quietly significant demonstration that 
Great Britain was not going Bolshevist and would 
face even the extremity of civil war rather than yield 
to the dictatorship of the Triple Alliance, settled that 
major ‘issue almost as soon as it was raised.. The 
nation, it is now abundantly clear, can take care of 
itself, and the little Lenins who have done their 
utmost to bedevil British industrialism since 
the Armistice have received a set-back from which 
they will not soon or easily recover. That, and the 
self-continent, the almost cheerful, temper of our 
people under extreme provocation, are the only 
bright spots on the wretched picture of muddle and 
dementia and an all-round collapse of the qualities 
of leadership which Great Britain has been made to 
present during the past three months. 


So far as we can understand the terms of settle- 
ment and forecast their probable operation, we 
should say that they offer a good prospect of peace 
in the coal industry for another eighteen months. 
The recent history of British Trade Unionism, it is 
very true, does aot encourage an excess of confid- 
ence in paper agreements. But in this case they are 
reinforced by the more substantial guarantees of 
exhausted exchequers and a heavy load of debt, and 
perhaps also by some accretions of economic com- 
mon sense among the rank and file and some healthy 
questionings as to the capacity of their leaders. It 
is likely, therefore, that our most turbulent industry 
for another year or so will be unwontedly tranquil. 
But the mere return of the miners to work, and the 
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mere cessation of strikes, will go a very little way 
towards setting the coal trade of this country once 
more on its feet. 


There is probably an uneconomic surplus of at. 
least 200,000 miners employed in and around the 
British pits, and many thousands of them must 
inevitably find themselves out of work. Our export 
trade in coal, by means of which we largely helped 
to pay for our huge intake of food and raw materials, 
has been killed by the strike, by Germany’s repara- 
tion coal, and by the resolute attacks of the Ameri- 
cans upon the European and South American 
markets. Some of it, possibly a good deal of it, can 
hardly be revived for another ten years. The price 
of British coal at the pit-head is still too high either 
for effective competition abroad or for our own 
manufacturing purposes. The priceless advantage 
of an abundance of cheap fuel, on which we built up 
our industrial prosperity, has been partly taken 
from us and partly thrown heedlessly away. Until 
the pit-head price of coal is brought down to £1 a 
ton, it will be impossible, so far as we can see, for 
the British coal industry to regain its pre-war place 
in the national economy ; and the likelihood of any 
such reduction seems remote in the face of the 
higher wages, shorter hours, and diminished output 
that have reduced a once flourishing industry to a 
state of pauperism and landed it in an economic 
topsy-turvydom. 


These, and the competition of oil and the develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine, are the 
problems which miners and owners must join in 
facing and in solving, or else see their industry pass 
into an unstable decline. It is quite possible that 
some of the worst consequences of the strike will not 
be felt until long after it is over, until the realities of 
the position of the industry in a world of competi- 
tive and international commerce are again made 
clear, and until Great Britain finds herself, as in six 
months she conceivably may, loaded up with coal 
too dearly produced to be saleable at home or 
abroad. Meanwhile the reaction upon other indus- 
tries of the £10,000,000 grant in aid of wages, with 
which the Government has purchased peace, is 
scarcely likely to be soothing. What possible claim 
have the miners to largesse on such a scale as this 
that is not shared by the engineers or the cotton 
operatives or the joiners in the shipyards or any 
other body of workers whose wages have had to be 
reduced to enable the industries that employ them 
to keep going at all? What claim have they which 
is not far surpassed by the agricultural labourers 
who, having received from the Government what 
they thought was a charter of protection, now find 
it, six months later, unconcernedly torn to shreds? 
We shall only return in this country to economic 
sanity when the Government learns to leave indus- 
try alone. 


Beyond the gossip of the.lobbies and the clubs 
and a letter or two from Lord Salisbury in the 
Times there are few overt signs that political 
parties are on the verge of rupture and realign- 
ment. But the impression none the less deepens 
that behind the scenes there is going on an active 
and confused play and counter-play of groups and 
personalities out of which new alliances and a new 


disposition of forces may emerge. The funda- 
mental trouble, of course, with the Coalition is 
that it is a Coalition, and as such, condemned by 
the law of its being to seek salvation through sops 
to sections and to manufacture national policies 
out of a hodge-podge of mutually destructive 
heresies. A ministry that is also a mosaic lacks 
of necessity the compulsions, the loyalties, the 
driving power, and the comparative certainties of 
conviction and objective that strengthened and 
redeemed Party government of the old type. It 
can tackle no problem exhaustively ; it is continu- 
ally being forced to ‘‘ solder close impossibilities 
and make them kiss ’’; it loses its stride or never 
acquires one; its existence is a straddle. 


In such circumstances there is always scope and 
to spare for a Greville. He would need just now 
the bulkiest of note-books. He would meet the 
men who are calling for more ‘‘ decisive’’ policies 
and who think that they might be forthcoming 
from a Birkenhead-Churchill Government. He 
would hear of the growing coolness between the 
Prime Minister and some of his older Liberal col- 
leagues and his Conservative supporters. | He 
could hardly go anywhere without listening to 
some very pointed criticisms of Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain as Leader of the House. Details would be 
poured in upon him of the arrangements that are 
being made for the retirement of Mr. Asquith and 
the re-emergence of Lord Grey and of the hopes 
that are cherished for an Administration to which 
Lord Grey would give character and Mr. Winston 
Churchill ‘‘ popularity.’’ The fine electioneering 
hand of the Prime Minister would be detected by 
him in the fresh and rather consciously harmonious 
gatherings of Coalition and Asquithian Liberals; 
there would be a page about Lord Derby; and a 
paragraph or two about Labour, which for the 
most part seems to be doing nothing in the House 
and a great deal in the constituencies. All this 
and much else, with plentiful prophecies of a 
General Election this year, would give a contem- 
porary diarist all the material he could possibly 
wish for. And some of it may be true. But the 
last word rests with Mr. Lloyd George, and it is a 
token of our present complexities that he, of all our 
political leaders, should be appearing as a Man of 
Mystery. 


No choice could well be happier, personally or 
historically, than that which is now speeding Lord 
Dundonald on his way to Lima as the British 
representative at the centenary celebrations of the 
independence of Peru. Latin America has not 
forgotten, and never will forget, the honourable 
association of the Cochrane family with her 
struggle for freedom. When Miranda, the friend 
of Fox and Pitt, sailed from New York in 1806 
to ignite the flame of revolution in South America, 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, the British Admiral in 
Command of the West Indian station, gave him 
open support, placed eight or nine British men-of- 
war at his disposal, afd contributed a strong con- 
tingent of British Marines to the expedition. A 
nephew of the Admiral was to share later on in 
the glory of liberating Chile and Peru; and after 
organising the Brazilian Navy he fought with 
Byron for the freedom of Greece. Another 


Cochrane visited Colombia in the early days of 
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her independence and wrote a keenly observant 
book on the new-born nationality ; and, as the late 
war showed, the fighting spirit of the house still 
burns gallantly. 


Much too little is remembered here of Great 
Britain’s part in securing Spanish American in- 
dependence. The Cochranes were far from stand- 
ing alone. After Waterloo there were few 

roblems of foreign policy that more exercised the 

minds of British statesmen than those propounded 
by the South American fight for freedom; and at 
every juncture the incomparable weight of British 
influence and sympathy was thrown on the side 
of the insurgents. London was the headquarters 
of the revolutionary juntas; some 10,000 men, 
veterans of the Napoleonic wars, sailed from the 
British Isles in organised expeditions to take 
service with the liberators; and many of them, the 
Irish especially, rose to high honours in the 
countries whose cause they had made their own. 
There can be no history of Colombia in which 
Daniel Florence O’Leary does not figure; the 
‘names of the men of the British Legion are in- 
scribed on the rolls of honour of the lands they 
helped to free; in the South Buenos Aires still 
cherishes the name of Admiral Brown; while on 
the west coast O’Higgins and Lynch and 
Murphy and Edwards stand high in the annals 
of the Chilean fight for liberty. 


We forget, but the Latin-Americans remember. 
The confidence of their Governments in British 
policy, their partiality for men of British stock, 
their readiness to welcome the investment of 
British capital, all derive from the days when the 
British Government and the British people were 
the most effective champions of Latin-American 
independence. Those ties of sentiment have been 
reinforced by a thousand material interests. 
Before the war some £600,000,000 of British 
capital was invested in South America, and our 
trade with the continent came to not less than 
£100,000,000 a year. To-day few prizes in the 
world of commerce can surpass the importance of 
regaining and consolidating our position in those 
regions. Some 70,000,000 people, occupying 
what is, perhaps, the richest store-house of natural 
wealth that still awaits development, offer a field 
for British trade, shipping and finance such as at 
present is nowhere else available. The time will 
surely come when the New World will be called 
in to redress the balance of the Old in a sense far 
beyond Canning’s thought. Learn Spanish and 
study geography are more than ever two of the 
soundest of business maxims. 


A vivid and vital personality has been lost to 
London society by the death on Wednesday of 
Ladv Randolph Churchill. The wife of one of the 
most spasmodically brilliant men of his day, the 
mother of a far steadier and abler son, and the coun- 
sellor and indefatigable helpmate of both, Lady 
Randolph played a part that was all her own in the 
social and political life of the metropolis for over 
forty years. She was one of the first founders, and 
she remained to the last the most distinctive mem- 
ber, of what used to be called the American colony 


in London. Her vivacity and masterfulness, her 
beauty and daring, and the thorough knowledge she 
assimilated of the world in which she lived and 
worked and enjoyed herself, made her house in the 
‘eighties a singularly attractive and powerful salon ; 
and in the constituencies, where she was almost the 
pioneer of women canvassers and speakers, her 
success was great and immediate. She was pre- 
cisely the type of American woman whose gifts 
eould only mature and find adequate scope in the 
spaciousness and variety of life in England. 


At cricket, polo, golf, and lawn-tennis this has 
been a year of British eclipse and of Australian and 
American triumph ; the most famous of all yachting 
trophies is held in the United States; and to-day a 
Frenchman and an American dispute the heavy- 
weight championship of the world. There is some- 
thing worth inquiry in the monotonous record, but 
nothing worth weeping over ; and the facile talk of 
** British decadence in sport ’’ seems to us sheer 
nonsense. In sport, as in most of our other 
activities, we rely on natural aptitudes and indi- 
vidual genius rather than on intensive training and 
organisation. We rarely turn the potentially first- 
rate man into the actually first-rate man ; and we are 
singularly behindhand in applying the hundred 
and one little devices that mean the difference be- 
tween failure and success. 


At the Olympic Games we pretty regularly failed 
because our competitors from abroad brought an 
extra keenness, a stronger desire to win, a sounder 
and more scientific habit of insurance against all 
risks, and far more readiness to tolerate the neces- 
sary discipline, thon our own men; and at the same 
time they were backed up by a natural pride and 
interest which made the problems of organisation 
and finance comparatively simple. Our representa- 
tives, no doubt, wanted to win, but not enough to 
submit to all the trouble, expenditure and training 
that are the price of victory in these days of keener 
competition; and whether they won or lost our 
people at home were only mildly interested, feeling 
instinctively that these preposterous carnivals were 
bad for sport and not good for anything else. 


Failure in international contests leaves us quite 
unmoved. So long as our noble army of 
ardent duffers remains intact, and old and young, 
men and boys, women and girls, meet and play on 
innumerable fields, so long as we retain the sane 
spirit and wholesome traditions of the thing, a cer- 
tain cheerfulness is still permissible. If inter- 
national sports were to be decided between the hun- 
dred best cricket elevens in each country, the fifty 
best polo teams, the thousand best golfers, and the 
million best lawn-tennis players, we should prob- 
ably win with ease. For however much we fail in 
quality, in quantity we are still some way ahead; 
our best at times may not be so good as other 
people’s best, but our average is considerably above 
theirs ; and when there is wailing over our *‘ down- 
fall,’’ it is just as well to remember that what 
counts is keenness and the spirit of the multitudes 
of unknown and ordinary players. The soul of all 
sports is the inefficient, indomitable enthusiast. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


HE present issue of THE SatuRDAY REVIEW 

is the first to appear under its new Editor- 

ship. The occasion invites to something 
in the nature of a manifesto; but we have no inten- 
tion of issuing one. Our preference is rather to ask 
the indulgent good-will of our readers, old and new, 
for an enterprise that is not without its hazards, and 
that cannot be carried to success all at once. We 
should be heartily sorry if the effort to make THE 
SaTurRDAY REVIEW once more a power in British 
affairs and a source of varied pleasure to men and 
women of intelligence, were to be judged by the con- 
tents of this issue, or of any single issue. The 
effort itself—this much we may safely promise— 
will assuredly not be lacking. But its fruition must 
necessarily be a cumulative process of experiment 
and rebuilding, and therefore of frequent disap- 
pointments. We shall have to feel our way, and 
we shall be content if we outstrip the most alert and 
critical of our readers in recognising where and 
when and how we have missed it. The essential 
thing is that the spirit of the quest should be sincere 
and the goal worth the struggle. 

There are, however, certain broad principles on 
which THe SaturDAY REVIEW proposes to take its 
stand, and which may as well be stated at the outset. 
We have a firm faith and pride in Great Britain and 
the British stock and British institutions, in the 
civilising mission which fate has fastened upon this 
land, and in that adventuring pioneer spirit of our 
people which has only to be given free play to 
enable them to redeem all.the material losses of the 
war. The Incorporated Society of British Pessi- 
mists will receive no countenance or recruits from 
us. Neither will those who belittle the Parliament- 
ary system and the character of our public life with 
little or no prevision of whither the unrest they are 
helping to provoke will eventually carry them. It 
became the fashion during the war, when everything 
that was not action seemed trivial or superfluous, to 
sneer at Legislatures. But we all know now that 
nothing can be permanently healthy in the British 
polity so long as the House of Commons is a cowed 
or a lopsided Chamber, unrepresentative of the 
nation, and neither commanding nor deserving its 
confidence. It seems vital to all sound British pur- 
poses that it should be raised once more to its old 
plane of competence, freedom, and repute. 

To this, which is but one among the many public 
needs of our times, it is our hope that a journal like 
THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW may be able to contribute 
something of value. It can, however, only do so if 
it remains, as we intend that it shall remain, inde- 
pendent of all parties, and bent upon presenting the 
national aspect of each question as it arises. With 
the aims of nearly all the existing parties that appear 
at this moment to be nearing the point of crystallisa- 
tion into new groupings we have some sympathy ; 
with the aims of none have we complete sympathy ; 
and the only course that thus seems to us compatible 
with intellectual honesty and with some rather 
fundamental conceptions of what British interests 
demand, is one of detachment without“‘superiority”’ 
and of informed criticism looking to constructive 
ends. . 

We incline, for instance, to put the economic 
and the financial problem now before the nation 
in a category of importance all its own, and to 
bring most projected policies, at home and 


abroad, in the sphere of “ social reform ”’ as wel] 
as in that of foreign commitments, to the touch- 
stone of our ability to pay for them. Nothing 
can be right with a country if its finances are 
wrong, and British finances just now are not 
merely wrong but perilously so. Fortunately the 
remedy is plain. It lies in the resolute and pro- 
gressive reduction of Governmental expenditure 
and the simultaneous liberation of all the forces 
and agencies in the Kingdom that can create new 
wealth. The first postulate implies something far 
more drastic than mere Departmental economy or 
the final ousting of the war-born bureaucracy. It 
involves an overhauling of our naval, military, 
European and Near Eastern schemes and policies; 
it involves peace in Ireland; it involves a business- 
like understanding with the United States and 
Japan as to the future of armaments; it involves a 
very much sterner conscience on the part of both 
Parliament and public towards those facile pro- 
jects for ‘‘ a new world ’”’ that usually turn out 
as demoralising to their would-be beneficiaries as 
they are fatal to sound finance; and it also in- 
volves an early reconsideration of the Peace of 


Versailles and of the whole question of in-° 


demnities and reparations and _ international in- 
debtedness in the light of economic realities and 
reactions. 

The second essential of national recovery—‘‘the 
liberation of all the forces and agencies in the 
Kingdom that can create new wealth ’’—is one 
that can be summed up in the words ‘* Hands off 
industry.’’ The commerce of this country, on 
which its prosperity rests, needs two things above 
all others. The first is industrial peace; the 
second is to be let alone. The absolute freedom 
of the merchant, the trader, the manufacturer and 
the capitalist to produce, to import and export, 
and to invest, just as self-interest dictates, is in 
our judgment one of the pre-requisites to the 
reconquest of our old dominance in the markets of 
the world. This freedom signifies not only Free 
Trade as the policy best suited to our circum- 
stances, but also the end of Governmental direc- 
tion and control, with subsidies to this industry, 
curtailment of profits in that, State monopolies 
here, and spoon-fed monopolies there. For us in 
Great Britain one of the chief enemies to be 
fought is the bureaucratic regimentation of trade, 
and THE SATURDAY REVIEW means to do what it 
can to fight it. 

As for industrial peace, our hope is that it may 
be induced by a less brutal process than that of 
an enforced recognition, such as. has at last 
dawned upon the miners, of the economic neces- 
sity for it if we are to hold our own in a com- 
petitive world. The determining elements of a 
sane and durable industrial relationship must 
always be human and psychological rather than 
economic; and we know of few issues between 
employers and employed that would not be solved 
if they were to be approached in the right temper 
and in the sort of spirit of unity and of sacrifice 
for the common good that prevailed during the 
war. To help in recapturing that spirit and to 
let it play freely throughout the world of industry, 
and to withstand all those, whether they are 
employers or Trade Union leaders, who obstruct 
its progress, seems to us a task among the most 
serviceable that any journal at this juncture 
could essay. . ; 
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THE MOVE TOWARDS IRISH 
PEACE. 


[From aN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HATEVER be the result of the Govern- 

ment’s S.O.S. call to the Irish leaders to 

find a way out of the Irish impasse—and 
no one can be more anxious than I am that it may 
succeed beyond the most sanguine expectations—it 
has transformed the Irish situation. As late as 
June 21st, the day before the King read his message 
of peace to the people of Ireland in Belfast, the Lord 
Chancellor made in the House of Lords one of the 
most provocative of all his anti-[rish utterances. 
Irish and British peers had appealed for a disclosure 
of the Government’s proposed amendment to their 
impossible Act; not only had the Government no 
concessions to announce, but force and more force 
was proclaimed the policy upon which they relied. 
Whether a threat of revolt in the ranks of the Coali- 
tion, a word of warning from the Dominion 
Premiers, or fear of the rising moral indignation of 
the British people led to this amazing volte face, 
] am not concerned to enquire. The recognition of 
the Irish chief as no longer an outlaw, but as one 
representing the vast majority of the Irish people, 
with whom a treaty of peace can be negotiated, 
implies the final abandonment of the insane attempt 
to impose upon an unwilling people a constitution 
they refuse even to consider. It is time, therefore, 
to see clearly where we stand in the age-long Anglo- 
Irish conflict, and by what fundamental changes of 
policy the hope that it is nearing its end may be 
realised. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Irish policy—if a sequence 
of legislative and administrative expedients, devoid 
alike of principle and precedent, can be called a 
policy—had an immediate party, and, one must 
assume, an ultimate political, purpose. In the first 
it has partially succeeded: in the second it has 
completely failed. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
here, but very necessary to bear in mind, the 
circumstances which brought it about that the repre- 
sentatives of one-fifth of the Irish people have occu- 
pied since the outbreak of the war a position of 
extraordinary influence in British party politics. 
When it became impossible to postpone any longer 
a semblance of keeping faith with the majority of 
the Irish people, it was essential to the very existence 
of the Coalition Government that this Ulster 
Minority should be induced to accept Home Rule. 
The King has given to the birth of their Parliament 
a dignity which was lamentably wanting in its con- 
ception. On his return to London he was greeted 
with an enthusiasm which bore testimony to the 
feeling that he had done his best and breathed an 
earnest prayer that Irish peace may reward his 
efforts. 

In this brief review of the working of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act, 1920, in its application to 
Northern Ireland, I believe I have indicated all the 
elements of success. A Parliament and an Execu- 
tive have been set up in one of the two Irelands 
created by British law. It is true that for a period 
of three vears they are not even to be trusted with 
the police, and 93 per cent. of their revenues will be 
derived from taxes levied upon and collected in Ire- 
land by the Parliament at Westminster. But these 
conditions have been accepted by a majority of the 


peopie within the area concerned. With this suc- 
cess achieved in the six north-eastern counties, the 
Government appear suddenly to have realised that 
their policy has not brought peace a day nearer in 
Ireland asa whole. Indeed, so serious is the situa- 
tion, from the actual military point of view, that 
they dare not wait to see whether the exemplary con- 
duct of the Northern Parliament will, as they reck- 
lessly foretoid, weaken the unanimous resolve of 
four-fifths of the Irish people to have no hand or 
part in the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. So 
the King was barely back in Buckingham Palace 
before the whole policy was dramatically changed. 
Peace is to be negotiated between the Prime 
Ministers of Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
President of the Irish Republic ! 

Let us assume that the Conference will meet : 
whether it will lead to a settlement will depend 
mainly upon the statesmanship of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. de Valera. It may seem strange that any- 
one should treat the statesmanship of one who has 
been the British Empire’s Chief through the greatest 
crisis in the world’s history, as an unknown 
quantity, and should regard the Ulster leader’s part 
in the negotiations as relatively unimportant. But, 
frankly, I do not think that even those who un- 
reservedly credit Mr. Lloyd George with winning 
the war, and to whom talk about losing the peace 
verges upon the blasphemous, can find any states- 
manship—or, indeed, notable statecraft—in his 
Irish policy. Sir James Craig has shown himself 
genuinely anxious to negotiate a settlement at the 
earliest moment and to recognise that, even in his 
own area, the only foundation upon which peace 
can be established is the unity of Ireland. But 
beyond giving more convincing proof than yet 
exists of his ability to carry his followers with him 
in his broader views, he will have nothing to say. 
Until the situation is radically changed in 
‘*Southern Ireland,’’ the Government of “‘Northern 
Ireland,’’ as provided by the Act, must proceed. 
Mr. de Valera wiil have a hard task in so stating the 
Irish case as to avoid being charged by his own 
followers with lowering the Irish demand, on the 
one hand, and appearing intransigent to British 
and American observers, on the other. On the 
quality of his statesmanship may well depend the 
success or failure of the Conference. 

Happily the situation with which the Conference 
will have to deal is fairly clear, and the broad lines 
upon which a settlement can be based are generally 
agreed. The issue between England and Ireland 
to be decided at the Conference is, at any rate, clear 
beyond dispute. If Mr. Lloyd George plainly and 
unequivocally acknowledge the sovereign right of 
Ireland to choose her own form of government, sub- 
ject to no reservations save only those involving the 
safety of England and of her Empire, the success of 
the Conference is assured. The other principal 
issue—that between the North-East corner and the 
rest of the island—would then present no formidable 
difficulties. The growing popularity of the 
Dominion plan is due to the fact that it not only 
provides a satisfactory political relationship between 
Britain and the free peoples she once controlled, but 
also adjusts in an immense variety of ways the 
relations between different sections of those peoples. 
To make such an offer requires in Mr. Lloyd George 
the statesmanship of his earlier days: to accept it 
would need in Mr. de Valera the courage to be 
moderate. 
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LORD BIRKENHEAD. 


THE POLITICAL CHILD: WHAT WILL 
HE BECOME? 


be of all men the most earnest) tends to 

flippancy ; do not our great railway companies, 
win the weight of thousands of engines on their 
minds, and millions of deferred and hope-deferred 
stock on their consciences, lightly turn to pictures 
of undraped girls when they want to tempt a clerk 
to spend his little all on a seventy-miles fare on the 
new basis ? 

But in the good days of Queen Victoria there was 
a sound moral flavour about most advertising, and 
I recall one example whenever I wish to call up the 
characteristic spirit of Victorianism, with its pathetic 
faith in popular education and mechanics’ institu- 
tions. It was the advertisement of Somebody’s 
Popular Instructor, and showed what was to be 
expected from taking in the sevenpenny parts of 
this publication. There were pictures of two babies, 
precisely the same in their hydrocephalous inno- 
cence. One baby grows up to read yellowbacks, 
and the other to take in the Popular Instructor, The 
first, of course, ends in hopeless degradation ; the 
second becomes a Town Councillor, respected and 
esteemed by all who knew him. The thing illus- 
trated the simplicity of the age of Dr. Samuel 
Smiles. It could envisage the yellowback mind. 
It could envisage the Popular Instructor mind. It 
could not or would not understand that a young 
man could enjoy yellowbacks and lessons too, or 
that he could be very lazy and very frivolous, and 
yet get through an enormous amount of serious 
work. 

The nineteenth century would never have been 
able to understand Mr. F. E. Smith. It would, I 
think, have been equally puzzled by Lord Birken- 
head. The rapid rise of the former would have 
affronted one side of its philosophy. The un- 
exhausted potentialities of the latter would have 
given it pain in another way. Bad enough that a 
man still under fifty should have reached the highest 
prize of the politico-legal career without being 
esteemed either a very ‘‘serious’’ politician or a 
very ‘‘great’’ lawyer. But how much worse that, 
sitting in the seat of solemn maturity, he should still 
give the impression of not having yet settled down ! 
The nineteenth century esteemed settling down only 
second to getting on. It loved men to be regular, 
or (if that were their speciality) to be regularly 
irregular. It liked them to act up to their reputa- 
tions. It would have been equally shocked had 
John Bright become a Jingo, or Lord Beaconsfield 
a Little Englander, or Mr. Labouchere a good 
routine administrator. It would have approved 
Mr. Brad!augh had he turned curate just as little as 
it would have approved Archbishop Benson had he 
left the Church for the Rationalist platform. And 
when a man had hecome Lord Chancellor, there was 
only one other thing he could decently be for the 
rest of his life. That was an ex-Chancellor. 

Lord Birkenhead refuses to settle down. He 
remains the political child of whom it may still be 
asked, What will he become? Holding a place 
traditionally regarded as the end of a career, he 
appears yet to be only at the beginning of one. 


I: these days even the advertiser (who should 


There is something tentative and unestablished jn 
his position, and still more in his personality. He 
is not yet grown up. Many things depend on how 
he grows up—whether, as in some cases, a brilliant 
precocity exhausts itself, or, as in others, is suc. 
ceeded by a splendid maturity. 

To say that Lord Birkenhead has not quite 
emerged from his political childhood is not, of 
course, to deny him responsibility. Childhood is 
not essentially the period of frivolity. Rather is it 
a time of unproportioned and inconsecutive serious- 
ness. Till quite recently the assumed levity of Lord 
Birkenhead has been a less serious defect than his 
jerky earnestness. It is, of course, his foible to 
appear to be casual, to love bridge nights and scorn 
laborious days. He has said that, while he regrets 
many hours frittered away in work, he has regretted 
none spent in sport. An extraordinary vitality, 
moreover, enables him with apparent impunity to 
burn both ends of the candle. But though 
he can do much in the way of late hours 
without being used up, he cannot deny him- 
self the luxury of dandiacal exhaustion. The 
affectation has no doubt become second nature. 
At Oxford he was the most industrious of 
workers and the most ostentatious of idlers. At the 
Temple he sat up half the night to justify a reputa- 
tion for slackness, and the other half to create one 
for efficiency. His first speech in the House of 
Commons—the speech which instantaneously gave 
him a commanding position in his party—seemed a 
miracle of almost insolent carelessness; it was in 
fact prepared with all the nicety of a bacteriologist. 

In short, Lord Birkenhead is a Tartuffe of the 
most modern kind—a hypocrite who conceals the 
more “ stuffy ’’ virtues under the more airy vices. 
He is industrious by stealth, and would blush (if 
that were his weakness) to find it fame. He apolo- 
gises for a profundity as another man would for a 
bad pun. Those who have seen Lord Birken- 
head at work are under no illusion when they find 
him afterwards at play. But the general public, 
which sees only the one pose, still under-estimates 
the qualities which underlie his apparently light 
nature. 

Still, with all such deductions, and making full 
allowance for the extraordinary manner in which 
Lord Birkenhead has justified his appointment as 
Lord Chancellor, (he is by far the most vital holder 
of that great oftice of recent years) the shadow of his 
“‘Galloper’’ days still rests on him. It is true that 
he went no further than Mr. Bonar Law, not much 
further than Lord Long, and not nearly so far as 
Lord Carson. People felt that these had the excuse 
of fanaticism or bewilderment. ‘‘ F. E.,” they 
thought, was the reverse of a fanatic, and in no way 
bewildered. He lay, therefore, under the suspicion 
of fanning a serious public fire to keep his own 
private pot boiling. Perhaps the comnliment and 
the suspicion were equally ungrounded. On most 
subjects Lord Birkenhead is perfectly free from the 
reproach of fixed idea and quite clear-headed. But 
it is probable that on the Ulster issue his judgment 
was really clouded by an exorbitant enthusiasm. 
His father, whose early death interrupted a legal 
career of much promise, had served in the Army as 
a non-commissioned officer, and may have be- 
queathed the son some touch of that dourness which 
complements an enjoying, and that pugnacity which 
complicates a placable, nature. Besides, Frederick 
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Edwin Smith was born and brought up in Liver- 
pool, a town which reproduces in only slightly less 
emphatic form the feuds and prejudices of Belfast. 
Theological hatred one would rot naturally asso- 
ciate with Lord Birkenhead. But he has a good 
deal of political Protestantism. 

Be that as it may, the “‘galloping’’ days, unfor- 
tunate for Conservatism as a whole, were especially 
unhappy in their effect on the repute of the other- 
wise most promising politician on the Unionist side. 
But during the last two years Lord Birkenhead, no 
doubt with conscious effort, has been busily en- 
gaged in living down an unfortunate episode. He 
has shown himself, if not a great lawyer, at least a 
great legal reformer. He has shown himself, in 
circumstances which proved a self-sacrificing regard 
for the public interest, an able and strong judge. 
And—in one sense still more important—he has 
exhibited a capacity for strong earnestness and 
statesmanlike width of view (one occasion was the 
Divorce Bill, and another the Home Rule Act) 
which suggest that the long-deferred maturity is 
approaching. 

Lord Birkenhead, indeed, seems to be passing 
through that stage which was intermediate, in the 
case of Disraeli and Lord Salisbury, between the 
period when they were first and foremost clever 
party men, and the period when they were first and 
foremost responsible statesmen. In neither case 
was there actual suppression of character; the mis- 
chievous wit, the ironical temper, the contempt for 
dulness disguised as gravity remained to the last. 
But they were modified by a mellowing wisdom. 
The years seem to be working in the same way with 
Lord Birkenhead. He is as ready as ever with the 
pungent impromptu, which is part of his 
personality; and no radical change is pos- 
sible in personality. But development is possible, 
and the last two or three years have brought much 
evidence that the new ‘‘ master of flouts and gibes 
and sneers ”’ is developing on the lines of the old. 

The fact, if it be a fact, is important. The 
Coalition, it would seem, is beginning to disinteg- 
rate. When the break-up comes, what is to 
happen? The only solid party is the Conserva- 
tive partv. Yet it is certain that Conservatism 
of the old type would provoke a dangerous 
reaction. The country is only negatively Con- 
servative. It is tired of a millennium-seeking 
empiricism, but it is not disposed to go back to the 
old Tory Trinity of Land, Church, and Trade. For 
the war has made a break scarcely less decisive than 
that which separated 1793 from 1815, and a mere 
restoration is of all solutions the least possible. 

Of all statesmen now living Lord Birkenhead 
would seem to have the best qualifications, presum- 
ing the existence of that little more which is so 
much, to head a Government of the required temper. 
The time is no doubt not yet. But the talk of a 
Birkenhead Government has a potential though not 
an actual truth. It represents a vague recognition 
of certain outstanding facts. The country is at 
present governed by a balance of fictions which may 
be upset at any moment. Men naturally turn their 
thoughts in such circumstances to the realities in 
the background. One of them is obviously the 
Conservative partv. In the Conservative party 
Lord Birkenhead may or may not prove the most 
considerable reality. But where look we for 


another ? 
E. T. RAYMOND. 


VICTORY’S USE AND ABUSE 


HERE are many reasons why the horn 

of the pacifist should be exalted by 

the results of the war. It has pro- 
duced economic chaos, largely owing to the 
unanimity with which all the leading civilised 
nations, whether engaged in it or not, met 
the financial problems that it created by overwork- 
ing the printing press and the machinery of credit. 
It has produced bad blood between nations—even 
among those who fought shoulder to shoulder—so 
much so that the process of re-establishing peace 
has been disastrously delayed. It has produced 
bad blood between classes, largely again owing to 
official blundering in putting unlimited wages and 
unlimited profits into the pockets of those who 
stayed at home, while the flower of the youth of 
all the fighting nations was facing dirt, discom- 
fort, wounds and death on the field of battle; and 
this bad blood between classes has been another 
cause of economic chaos because it has prevented 
labour and capital from working together to make 
full use of the enormous productive powers which 
the world first, under the stress of the war’s needs, 
found itself to possess, and has made them wrangle 
over the distribution of an ever-diminishing out- 
put. The war has taught us to hate and quarrel, 
kill and pilfer, with astonishing vigour and effec- 
tiveness. In fact, the devastating success with 
which the war was fought by both sides has in it- 
self presented the pacifists with a triumph that 
they never expected. Modern science, applying 
its ingenuity to destruction, has been so appal- 
lingly proficient that it is now recognised that the 
next war on a great scale will wipe out our alleged 
civilisation. 

There is thus a great opportunity for those who 
earnestly seek to improve the terms on which the 
nations dwell together to make judicious use of the 
war’s lessons by showing the world exactly what it 
has taught us, and how we have to shape our 
course in future if mankind is to develop and enjoy 
the almost unlimited power which he has shown 
himself to possess over the forces of nature, in- 
stead of wasting his time and energy in quarrelling 
over the possession and distribution of such wealth 
as is produced by its present surly and half-hearted 
effort. The lessons of the war, if read with an un- 
prejudiced eye that can see both sides of its effects, 
are not without hope. In spite of its evil and 
its hideousness, it was an astonishing demon- 
stration of the mora! and material resources that 
could be tapped by the nations for the purposes of 
progress and construction, if only those who sway 
their destinies could and would persuade them to 
make a sensible and friendly use of their powers 
instead of wasting them on bad temper. 

Unfortunately our Pacifist Mentors seem to be 
unable to make a judicious use of this great oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Norman Angell has produced a work 
entitled ‘The Fruits of Victory,’"* which is 
described as a sequel to ‘ The Great Illusion,’ and 
leaves a sympathetic reader sad that Mr. Angell’s 
great abilities for perception and expression should 
not have made better use of the material which the 
war has presented them, to produce a really per- 
suasive and convincing document. The book will 
interest everyone who reads it and lighten many 
points on which economic darkness still broods 
~*The Fruits of Victory. By Norman Angell. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
net. 
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like a London fog. But it will not persuade many 
who do not already agree with the writer, because 
he commits the three elementary blunders, of stat- 
ing only his own side of the case, overstating that, 
and overloading it with a highly questionable 
irrelevancy which will stick in the gullet of many 
readers who might perhaps otherwise have been 
convinced. The most stimulating chapter is the 
first one on our “ daily bread,’’ in which Mr. 
Angell develops with all his well-known clearness 
the fact that production will not give us wealth, 
unless it be properly adjusted to consumption, and 
vice-versa. ‘‘In a world,”’ he savs, ‘‘where division 
of labour exists, wealth is not a material but a mate- 
rial plus a process—a process of exchange. . . . 
The wealth of England is not coal, because if we 
could not exchange it (or the manufactures and 
services based on it) for other things—mainly food 
-—it certainly would not even feed our population. 

a To the d°gree to which it is true to say that 
[ritain’s life is dependent upon her fleet, it is true 
to say that it is dependent upon the production by 
foreigners of a surplus above their own needs of 
food and raw material.” 

This dependence of the nations upon one another 
for material prosperity is no new discovery, and 
would not be claimed as such by Mr. Angell. It 
is the basis of the Free Trade argument and as old 
as the Free Trade movement. Mr. Angell, how- 
ever, restates it with a clearness that is welcome in 
these times, when most of the Governments of the 
world, led by that of Free-Trade England, are be- 
ginning or increasing Protection, while admitting 
that the free interchange of commodities is the first 
necessity for the recovery of the world’s trade. He 
also calls timely attention to the possible effects on 
the world’s food supply of the desire of the nations 
to develop the industrial side of their production, 
and tells us “ that this is a condition which 
the intensification of nationalism in its hostility to 
international arrangement, will render very much 
more acute. The patriotism of the future China 
or Argentina—or India and Australia for that 
matter—may demand the home production of 
goods now bought in (say) England. ... The 
circle can become exceedingly vicious—so vicious, 
indeed, that we may finally go back to the self- 
sufficing village community.’’ With these mate- 
rial arguments against the extreme developments 
of nationalism and patriotism Mr. Angell joins 
much that is true on their bad effects in blinding 
patriotic citizens to facts during and after war and 
at all times. But it is here especially that he spoils 
a good case by overstating it. The diatribes of the 
Northcliffe Press seem to stir his bile to a point 
that blurs his vision much more than the said dia- 
tribes affect that of the general public. He rejoices 
in showing that the Allies, including the Ameri- 
cans, are at least as brutal as the Germans. ‘‘Nor,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ for that matter do Americans know 
there takes place in their own country—as there 
has taken place, week after week, in the years of 
peace for half a century—atrocities more ferocious 
than any which are alleged against even the British 
or the German. Neither of the latter burn alive, 
weekly, untried fellow countrymen with the regu- 
larity that makes the thing an institution.”” He is 
fond of pointing out that some of the worst horrors 
of the late war, such as poison gas and the bomb- 
ing of open towns, were used by both sides; but 
the average Briton, who still believes that war 


should be carried on in a sportsmanlike manner, 
will remain convinced that the side which began 
these things is much more to blame for them than 
those which were forced to follow its example. But 
the most curious blunder by which Mr. Angell 
weakens his case is the unnecessary vehemence 
with which he drags in his quite irrelevant socialis- 
tic bias. ‘* The England,”’ he says, “‘ of 1914 to 
’20 was a socialist England; and it was a socialist 
England by common consent.’’ When we con- 
sider the economic chaos which that socialist Eng- 
land has left us as its legacy, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find Mr. Angell, who lays so much 
stress on the chaos, looking for salvation to an 
economic system which produced it. Yet he tells 
us that ‘‘ the political reformation of Europe will 
come by questioning, for instance, the whole philo- 
sophy of patriotism. ... We must ask why, 
if it is rightly demanded of the citizen, that his life 
shall be forfeit to the safety of the State, his sur- 
plus money, property, shall not be forfeit to its 
welfare.’’ If the political reformation of Europe 
is thus to be accompanied by Communism, the 
example of Russia seems to show that even another 
war, carried out by disease germs and improved 
poison gas, will not be much more destructive. 


HARTLEY WITHERS. 


ENGLAND IN THE TEST 


MATCHES 


HE third Test Match begins at Leeds to- 

day and it is probable that the shadow of 

seven consecutive defeats from Australia in 
seven months will hang over the minds of our 
Eleven, no less than the public and the Selection 
Committee. 

England was deprived of the services of Hearne 
for all the seven matches, and Hobbs for the last 
two, and the public will know what this amounts to 
when they ask themselves what the Australians 
would have thought if a similar fate had hap- 
pened to Mr. Bardsley and Mr. Macartney. Apart 
from this, however, the Australians have won 
entirely on their merits, and there is no disguising 
the fact that the standard of English cricket is low, 
and the Committee have to a certain extent got to 
make bricks without straw. 

England, in the old palmy days of her strength, 
always had six or seven cricketers who played as a 
matter of course, and to choose four or five to make 
up the side was an easy task compared to what it is 
now. The Committee have practically to build up 
a new eleven, and they are further handicapped by 
the stupid arrangement which has deprived them of 
any University player, the Test Match clashing 
with that between the Universities. 

It is always easy to criticize the Committee who 
choose the side, and the public can be as wise after 
the event as it has always been. The public should, 
however, remember the difficulties. Our men with 
experience of Test cricket are getting superannuated 
and our failure in the last seven matches makes it 
imperative to go elsewhere for new players. But 
cricketers know the importance of temperament in 
batting, and they also know that it does not in the 
least follow that a great county match player will 
turn out equally efficient in Test Matches. Yet 
County cricket is nearly all the Committee have to 
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go on. The whole Test atmosphere is totally 
different, and in selecting batsmen new to such 
matches the Committee have little to guide them in 
their judgment of temperament. You can never 
know how new batsmen will stand the test, till they 
have been tried. 

The fact that England is weak cannot be dis- 
puted, and for this there are more reasons than one. 
The war had a vague, undefined effect on every- 
thing; University cricket was wiped out for four 
years, thereby drying up one source of supply ; but 
there is something wrong in the general system as 
it exists in this country to-day. 

We have a short season of about four months, 
and during that period an enormous number of 
matches are played, and our bowlers, especially our 
fast bowlers, are overworked. The question is con- 
stantly asked why Australia, with a population less 
than London, can defeat England as often as Eng- 
land defeats her; but this is not so wonderful as it 
appears at first sight. Practically all Australian 
cricket takes place in Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide, and you have all the talent focussed in a 
small area. This makes it comparatively easy to 
find the best cricketers, and thoroughly to test their 
abilities. The Australian season is longer than 
ours; but their authorities wisely allow a decent 
interval to be taken between each important match ; 
and though four, five, or six days are taken over 
each, the number of hours they play in a day is 
never more than five, and generally not even that. 
The result is that their men are not overworked, 
whereas ours are, and this is especially true re- 
garding bowlers. In the English cricket season of 
1920 Howell bowled in first-class matches about 
6,300 balls, Hitch about 5,200, Kennedy more than 
7,000, and Durston more than 5,300. It is hardly 
too much to say that most of our good fast bowlers 
are no sooner discovered than they are overworked. 

In County cricket, as at present arranged, there 
are far too many matches, and five or six Counties 
are so weak as to be first-class only in name. Nobody 
wants to depreciate a kind of cricket which has done 
so much for the game, but there should be a better 
system of classification, and the principles which 
govern League football seem to be sound. Eight 
Counties might form Division I, and the same num- 
ber Division II, and the two last of the first should 
change places with the two first of the second every 
season. More time could be given for the playing 
of matches such as North and South, Players of the 
North against Players of the South, and something 
might be done to assist the choice of a Test Match 
eleven. It is the ambition of every cricketer to be 
so chosen, and if it were generally understood that 
matches like North and South and Gentlemen and 
Players were engagements in which cricketers had 
a chance to prove their fitness for Test Matches, 
these would soon be as keenly played as in very old 
days the matches between All England and United 
were played. 

Mr. Foster and Mr. Spooner have drawn atten- 
tion to the importance to English batsmen of study- 
ing fast bowling, and the fact that forward play has 
apparently gone out. These gentlemen are per- 
fectly right; the vicious habit of moving the feet 
about and facing the bowler has become so preva- 
lent that some of us are being dismally comforted 
for defeat by hoping that it will bring about a better 
method of batting. At the present time English 
batsmen are asking the Australian bowlers to bowl 


well, because they will not attack the fast by playing 
forward, or the slow by jumping out at the over- 
pitched slow ball and driving. 

The wickets so far have been very dry, and have 
taken the heart out of our bowlers, and the season 
is only about half over. The gigantic scoring is 
unhealthy and wrong, and something should be 
done to help bowlers who do not get sufficient 


encouragement. 
ROBERT H. LYTTELTON. 


THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


N 1728 ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ ran in Lincoln’s- 
| a for sixty-two days, an unheard-of 

success for that age. It penetrated to 
places outside London, and even to the colonies. 
It was said to have made the theatre manager 
Rich gay, and Gay rich. That was no truer than 
many a clever jest, for Gay only made £693. But 
Lavinia Fenton as Polly was so successful that 
her salary was raised from 15s. to 30s. When 
she left the theatre she had to be protected from 
the forcible admiration of gallants; pamphlets 
celebrated her life and manners; and she became 
a peeress, like two later exponents of Polly in the 
nineteenth century. A chaplain accompanied her 
and the Duke of Bolton abroad so that no time might 
be lost in marrying her as soon as the Duchess 
at home was dead. The Duke sits on the stage 
with other favoured persons in Hogarth’s picture 
of Act III., scene II. 

The setting in the eighteenth century was more 
realistic than Mr. Playfair’s prettified version. 
Congreve, Pope, and the Duke of Queensberry 
all thought the play would either take greatly or 
be damned confoundedly. The Duke of Argyll, 
a notable judge of public taste, was for a while 
in doubt of the audience. Then he saw success 
*‘in the eyes of them.’’ Colley Cibber says in 
his ‘ Apology ’ that, if full houses count, ‘‘ ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ was the best-written play .. . 
that ever our English theatre had to boast of.’ 
To-day it is a lasting success at the Hammersmith 
Lyric, owing, no doubt, something to good acting 
—we can fancy a rage for Miss Nelis as Polly— 
and gaining through the charm of the old music 
and the picturesqueness of the dresses. Men 
dressed in 1728 as well as women; but it is the 
ladies with their broad paniers and their graceful 
curtseys who win the eye. They remind us of 
Cibber’s rapturous comment on Mrs. Mountfort, 
‘* Down goes her dainty diving body to the 
ground, as if she were sinking under the con- 
scious load of her own attractions.’’ Swift, sug- 
gesting a Newgate Pastoral, gave Gay the idea 
of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ The indolent little 
poet profited by the hints of his more serious 
friends in letters. From Swift and Nature he 
learnt an invaluable lesson in style—to be easy 
and unaffected. The plea of Nature in the 
eighteenth century covered a multitude of ex- 
travagances, and led Coleridge to exclaim that 
Nature was the Devil. Gay, a man of less intellect 
than his famous contemporaries, kept in ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera ’ nearer the stuff of life. For all 
his laziness he was an acute observez. Even when 


he had a side purpose of parody, as in the Pas- 
toral he wrote at Pope’s suggestion to tease 
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‘‘Namby-Pamby”’ Philips, and in ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ le was not stagey. The naturalness of 
his dialogue strikes us to-day. The fat little man 
who ambled from a mercer’s ship into the service 
of Duchesses and a wide circle of literary friends 
took life easily, and—what is more difficult— 
wrote at his best with delightful ease. His life 
contradicted the conclusion of one of his Fables, 
** No author ever spar’d a brother, 
But are gamecocks to one another.’’ 

The dark genius of Swift, the ‘‘ mens curva in 
corpore curvo’’’ of Pope, felt the contrast of the 
simple, sincere, child-like parasite. Parasite he 
was, but no one blamed him. He was no more to 
be made a cockshy for moralists or philosophers 
than his topsy-turvy ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ While 
they might be saying, ‘‘ Cogito, ergo sum,’’ Gay, 
as Congreve remarked, ‘‘ Edit, ergo est.’’ If he 
had a speciality outside Nature, it was a relic of 
the mercer’s shop, a gusto for clothes. 

His ‘Trivia’ is sprightly on the streets of London 
and, though not altogether easy or in good taste, 
invaluable for the literary historian. It is very 
different from the stern seriousness of Johnson’s 
‘ London.’ Johnson was of the school of Juvenal, 
Gay of Horace; and there has always been so 
much of the former that we can well wish for 
more of the latter. Pope in his epitaph for Gay 
credited him with ‘ native humour temp’ring 
virtuous rage.’”’ He had no “ rage ”’ of the sort 
that we can discover, though “‘ virtue’’ is as 
common a word among eighteenth century writers 
as divorce is in our twentieth century newspapers. 

Apart from his lyrics, which are some of the 
best of his time, Gay shines in his‘ Fables.’ They 
are the best in English, delightful in their absence 
of conscious effort, and their ease of expression : 

‘‘ A lion-cub, of sordid mind, 

Avoided all the lion-kind; 

Fond of applause, he sought the feasts 

Of vulgar and ignoble beasts; 

With asses all his time he spent, 

Their club’s perpetual president.” 

Happy touches surprise us, as where the earth- 
worm closes the dispute between the Sexton and 
the Ravens with the decision : 

‘To neither I the cause determine, 

For diff’rent tastes please diff'rent vermin.”’ 
The Mastiff was gored by the Bull as a punish- 
ment for his taste for gore; but the lesson hardly 
seems to have sunk into the mind of his Highness, 
William Duke of Cumberland, for whose amuse- 
ment in youth these Fables were invented. No 
one writes such exercises, half social, half moral, 
to-day. Morals, of course, are out of date, but 
on the social side verse is sadly decayed. It has 
become excessively clever; there is no repose in 
it. Without the strength of Swift, it reminds us 
of what Landor said of him, 

** Bitters and acids may excite, 
Yet satisfy not appetite.” 
Where to-day is the social critic or satirist who 
can wield the instrument of Gay, mingle good 
humour with general invective, and stop pepper- 
ing his verse with points? 
The ‘ Hare with many Friends,’ 
“* who in a civil way 
Comply’d with ev’rything, like Gay,’’ 
was deserted bv all of them in turn; but Gay in 
real life was not. ‘‘ He had not in any great 


degree the mens divinior, the dignity of genius,” 
wrote Johnson. He had not any of either, we 
should say, and frankly, we are glad of it. We 
can read Jane Austen as well as Marcus Aurelius; 
we cannot be always cherishing the nostalgia of 
the Infinite, even amid the tumult of the churches 
and the discoveries of Prof. Einstein. There is 
room for the Little Masters of lightness and 
gaiety, a quality always suspected in this country, 
Immersed in politics, or stunned with epigrams, 
we seek a quiet corner such as Gay occupied 
among the Augustans. We seek repose and 
better manners. Lacking ambition, Gay found 
neither the great fortune nor the great quarrels 
which spoilt many a finer intellect. But he had 
the naturalness to which literature must always 
return; and he had toa delightful degree the 
urbanity of the eighteenth century, which is as 
agreeable as the moral zeal of the nineteenth, and 
the determined cleverness of the twentieth. 


VERNON RENDALL. 


PAUL MANSHIP 


N the Adriatic, returning from America, | first 

met Paul Manship. He had letters to me, I to 

him; but we did not present them to each other. 
kor I picked him out from the crowd in the 
smoking-room on the first afternoon at sea. It was 
easy. I scanned the faces, and when my eyes 
reached his, I said to myself, ‘‘ That’s Paul Man- 
ship.”’ Some artists, by sensitiveness, by watch- 
fulness, by a look of bewilderment, as if saying 
“* How do I come to be here ?”’ reveal themselves. 

Why we had not met during my four years 
sojourn in America is a mystery. But I had pur- 
sued his work with interest and joy. And now, 
here at sea was the man with his wife and child 
(Pauline, no longer ‘‘ three weeks old ’’) on the 
way to London to arrange his exhibition of sculp- 
ture at the Leicester Galleries. For him it was good- 
bye to America for some years: he is restless for 
new experiences. The quest will lead him perhaps 
to the Orient. 

It is not my purpose to report our conversations 
on the Adriatic. He does not care to talk about 
art: he is not particularly interested in the work of 
his contemporaries; but he is tremendously inter- 
ested in working out his own plastic dreams, and he 
will talk about anything but those dreams. So I 
will drop those happy days on the Adriatic which 
Manship spent mainly in plodding fiercely through 
* The Outline of History,’ and arrange my remarks 
into three groups—His Work in America, His 
Exhibition in London, and Himself. 

America, in art, is conservative. A few break 
away, but the majority of American artists are anti- 
revolutionary. The feet of her sculptors are firmly 
fixed on the rock of the Acropolis. 

Augustus Saint Gaudens was a classicist, but he 
was a modern too, who gave to his creations a bath 
of morning freshness. His work wears well. His 
* Sherman,’ his ‘ Farragut,’ his ‘ Shaw,’ his archi- 
tectural ‘ Lincoln ’ elate me each time I see them. 
Augustus Saint Gaudens worked in a clear tradition, 
yet he was an original. Sois Paul Manship. He, 
like Saint Gaudens, has a sensitive imagination, 
and an unerring instinct for beauty. ‘ 

One can but report what one sees and feels; and 
when I recall my visits to American Museums and 


Collections, East, West, and Middle West, I re- 
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member that some time of the day I usually came 
upon, and was glad, a Paul Manship fantasy, frolic 
or severity, such as ‘ Dancer and Gazelles,’ or 
‘ Centaur and Dryad,’ or ‘ Playfulness,’ or the sun- 
dial called ‘ Time and the Dancing Hours,’ or ‘ The 
Indian Hunter and the Pronghorn Antelope.’ Each 
time 1 paused, and looked, and enjoyed myself, 
which is rather an uncommon experience with 
modern sculptures. 

| knew nothing about this craftsman, I knew only 
that he is a fine modeller and carver, and has the 
power to arrest me with his work. It was plain, 
too, that he is an eclectic, that he has been inspired 
by, without copying, Egypt, the Greek primitives, 
the Italians, and the Frenchmen. He is a child of 
the ages in his art, who remains gay, who loves 
faint colour, and patines, and who holds himself 
tightly in a technical compulsion that is severe 
almost to austerity. Best of all his work gives 
pleasure. Whenever I see a Manship bronze some- 
thing is added to my life. Iam invigorated. Can 
an artist ask more than that his work should give 
joy and stimulus? If I were a rich man I suppose 
this feeling would be the first step to becoming a 
Manship collector. 

Did Mr. J. D. Rockefeller feel thus when, under 
advice, (vour rich man in America whether in busi- 
ness, or in art, always seeks the best advice), he 
commissioned Mr. Manship to carve his portrait? 
The result was a masterpiece. A few months ago 
this amazing bust was shown for a week or so in an 
inner room at the galleries of Messrs Scott & Fowles 
on Fifth Avenue. It has been exhibited nowhere 
else, and Mr. Rockefeller refused to allow it to be 
taken to London. It is realism and idealism: it 
shows Mr. Rockefeller’s eighty-six years frankly, 
the sagging cheeks, the shrunken throat, and the 
strange hawk-like yet wistful look of the hard, yet 
supple, ascetic face. It speaks of silences and 
pathetic questionings, yet it is unafraid, and it seems 
to be saving—*‘ I have handled men and affairs with 
consistent skill. I have met worldly wisdom with 
greater worldly wisdom : now I look into the future, 
calm, watchful, waiting, without fear and without 
any amazement.’’ This marble is semi-translucent, 
is tinted a delicate cream colour, and the iris of the 
eyes have a shade of blue. I know no sculptural 
work in American portraiture so sensitised in vision 
as this. 

And where is the equal of ‘ Pauline Manship, 
three weeks old,’ which was acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York? The small swaddled 
figure is enshrined in an architectural setting, 
wrought with all the artist’s skill, that, strange to 
say, seems the fitting environment for the puling 
mite of humanity. This shows no hint of eclec- 
tisism. It is the work of a great craftsman, seeing 
straight, working straight in the twentieth century. 
Love inspired him. The insistence of the model 
does not trouble a father when he is shaping the 
look and volume of his first born. 

Miss Pauline is one of the fifty-two sculptures by 
Paul Manship presented at the Leicester Galleries. 
I admire his work immensely or I should not be 
writing this article, so I can say, without trepida- 
tion, that there is not one of the fifty-two items, all 
small in size, but has its special allure, interest and 
stimulation. This is high praise. It is the result 
of the way Paul Manship works. He has intensity, 
an absorption in what he is doing that gives to each 
piece a cry of ‘‘ Look at me. I have purpose.” 


Not for him the model masquerading under a time- 
worn classical name. He carves woman, not a par- 
ticular woman. His ‘ Playfulness’ is the eternal 
mother and child, not the studio group. It is fixed, 
rigid, and yet rhythmic. His ‘Centaur and Dryad’ 
has emotion, humanity: you feel that these 
creatures are longing and suffering; and the base 
of this group is a joy to look upon. His * Wrest- 
lers,’ his ‘ Vase,’ his ‘ Candelabra,’ his ‘ Little 
Brother’ all bear the impress of a direct vision, 
and nervous intensity of craftsmanship. Rarely 
have I seen a ‘ Christ,’ gilt-bronze, so appealing in 
its sad listlessness. 

He shapes his groups imaginatively, compactly, 
rigidly, yet they are elusive. My choice would be 
his latest work, finished since he arrived in London, 
‘ Victory Leading Over the Sea,’ a pattern, a silhou- 
ette that should be carried out in marble, heroic size. 
And the ‘ Flight of Night,’ how rhythmic, how 
swinging with movement it is! And ‘ Diana?’ 
She is still, but she and her hound move—run. He 
models the arrested moment, yet it is passing: it is 
the moment eternal. 

As to Paul Manship’s future—that rests with him- 
self and the gods. He is now thirty-six, and comes 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, a busy mid-western city 
of America, more concerned with outpacing its rival 
city, Minneapolis, across the river, than indwelling 
with the Muses. Drawn irresistibly towards art, 
Manship found, to his dismay, that he had little 
sense of colour. But there was sculpture. He 
made the long journey to New York, attended the 
classes of the Art Students League, studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and in 1909, 
with a bas relief called ‘ Rest after Toil,’ won the 
scholarship offered by the American Academy at 
Rome. There he worked for three years, galloped, 
like other youths, through admirations for Dona- 
tello, Michel Angelo, the Italian Renaissance sculp- 
tors, whose names are like flowers, Houdon, 
Meunier, Maillol, Rodin, and came at last into his 
own spiritual country, the Greek primitives. Dur- 
ing this period he took a walking tour through 
Spain, with another very talented American sculp- 
tor, Hunt Diederich, and learned, in his own words, 
“the essential unity of all primitive art, whether 
Egyptian, Assyrian,Greek, East Indian, or Gothic.”’ 

That is, I think, what this resolute beauty-ioving 
American shows in his work—the unity of all good 
art whatever the subject or treatment may be. And 
he has given to me, what I had almost ceased to 
expect, the pleasure of finding that an exhibition of 
modern sculpture can be entirely interesting and 
beautiful. Fifty-two pieces, and each one vital and 
significant, interesting and entertaining. I may 
yet live to see the day when the householder will be 
as keen to possess a bronze or a marble as a picture 
or a sporting trophy. _ 

There is talk of a new ‘* Union Through Art 
Society ’’—to be called ‘ The English Speaking Art 
Fraternity ’ (T.E.S.A.F.) Such a Society might 
place ‘ Victory Leading Over the Sea,’ designed in 
New York, completed in London, on an English 
headland. C. LEWIS HIND. 


ON WRITING FOR POSTERITY 


NOVELIST lately complained to me of 
authors who write what he called topical 
books. He thought that more regard should 
be paid to posterity than iscustomary to-day. ‘‘ Books 
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about current affairs will cease to interest people 
when those affairs are no longer current,’’ he 
said, somewhat pontifically, and added that the 
great works of the world were about matters of 
universal and permanent character. I replied 
that while I was in agreement with him on the 
latter point, I should probably differ from him 
about what is topical and what is permanent. ‘‘If 
I were to tell you that I proposed to write a long 
novel satirising the works of Miss Ethel M. Dell, 
the late Mrs. Florence Barclay, the late Mr. 
Charles Garvice and, in America, Mr. Zane Grey 
and Mr. Harold Bell Wright, you would urge 
me not to employ my time and my talents in such 
a worthless enterprise.”’ 

Certainly,’’ said he. 

Yet Cervantes did something very like that,”’ 
I retorted, ‘‘ and in doing it, achieved one of the 
world’s masterpieces. If you had been one of his 
contemporaries, you would have tried to dissuade 
him from writing ‘ Don Quixote’! ’’ He looked 
at me a little blankly, so I went on to explain. 
‘* That must have seemed to the friends of 
Cervantes an entirely topical book—not only 
topical, but trivial, for he started off with the 
intention of making fun of contemporary romances 
which he believed to be without worth. His 
mood, indeed, was as much that of a missionary 
as is the mood of M. Brieux when he writes a 
play about modern France. The Spanish 
romances, in the judgment of Cervantes, had an 
effect on his countrymen as debilitating as that of 
cocaine, in our judgment, on those who are 
addicted to it. He set out to deride and destroy 
romance, but he ended by achieving the greatest 
romance of all.’’ 

‘* But Cervantes was a man of genius,’’ my 
friend objected. 

‘* Quite so, but no one knew that then. Very 
probably he did not realise his genius himself, 
although it is hard for any writer not to realise 
what a genius he is. Cervantes, if he could return 
to the earth, might even be astonished at the 
esteem in which ‘ Don Quixote’ is held. Have 
you read ‘ Don Quixote?’ ”” 

Of course,’’ he said. 

‘“‘ Have you read anything else by Cervantes? ” 
I asked. 

oe No.’’ 

“Nor have I. Does it not appear strange to 
you that the only book by Cervantes universally 
known and read is the one which might, on your 
test, have been justly rejected by his contem- 
poraries as an ephemeral work? He himself may 
have thought of it in that way, as inferior to his 
other books. Some of them, he may have 
imagined, would survive; it certainly would 
perish. And yet it remains, and they are for- 
gotten except by students engaged in literary 
research ! ”’ 

grant you ‘ Don Quixote’!.. .’ 

** You will have to grant me more than that,”’ 
I interrupted. ‘‘ What is Sheridan’s ‘ The 
School for Scandal ’ but a topical skit on contem- 
porary manners? ”’ 

‘* The habit of scandal-mongering was not con- 
fined to the eighteenth century,’’ the novelist 
objected. 

** True, but it must have seemed a very com- 
monplace theme for a comedy to the highbrow 
contemporaries of Sheridan! I am certain, too, 


that Sheridan deliberately set himself the task of 
Satirising the gossips of his day as if there never 
had been gossips in the world before. I do not 
believe that he said to himself, ‘ There have always 
been scandal-mongers in the world, so I will write 
a play of universal quality about them!’ He 
probably forgot that scandal, like kind words, will 
never die, but thought only that it was very ram- 
pant among his neighbours. I daresay he con- 
sidered it quite topically, even locally. Yet he 
wrote about it in such a fashion that his comedy 
will hardly perish. You say that gossip is not a 
topical subject, but, my dear fellow, there is no 
such thing as a topical subject: there is only 
topical treatment of enduring subjects. A theo 
about gossip is likely to be topical and perishable, 
but gossip itself is universal and permanent. All 
these people who are writing novels with a psycho- 
analytic intention are hopelessly topical: their 
books will probably perish. But a man who 
writes a book about people dabbling in psycho- 
analysis and fuddling their brains with Freud ma 
produce a work as durable as ‘ The School for 
Scandal.’ ”’ 

The novelist began to shift his ground. ‘‘What 
I wished to say was that an author should try to 
write for posterity and not only for his contem- 
poraries! .. .” 

I interrupted again. “ All an author. should 
do,’’ I said, ‘‘is write. He should leave the rest to 
destiny. It is very certain in an exceedingly 
uncertain business that you cannot invent rules 
for immortality. Consider the strange case of 
‘ The Pickwick Papers.” Was there ever a book 
produced, as that book was, with such a seeming 
certainty of perishing in a year or two? Chap- 
man and Hall, the publishers, commissioned 
Dickens to provide the letterpress for a number of 
sketches already made by Seymour of Cockney 
sportsmen. Dickens did not think of the idea 
himself. Seymour did not think of it. An en- 
tirely commercially-minded person thought that 
there might be some profit to be derived from 
publishing a portfolio of pictures with some letter- 
press to connect them with each other! And be- 
hold, the miracle of ‘ The Pickwick Papers.’ 
Fielding wrote ‘ Joseph Andrews’ to show his 
contempt for Richardson’s ‘ Pamela.’ William 
Morris wrote ‘ News from Nowhere’ because he 
was repelled by the coyly-mechanical character of 
Edward Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backwards.’ In all 
of these cases, the motive force was one which you 
would consider to be contemptible! .. .” 

He protested. ‘ You persist in quoting the 
example of men of genius to me. You cannot bind 
men of genius by hard-and-fast laws.” 

“You cannot bind any human being by hard- 
and-fast laws,’’ I retorted. ‘‘ And, of course, I 
am quoting the example of men of genius to you. 
Who else but a man of genius can write a book 
that will last for many generations? Your case 
is that a writer ought not to deal with topical 
subjects. My reply is that the history of litera- 
ture shows that many of the greatest books in the 
world have been, not only on what you would 
call topical subjects, but have been written entirely 
with a topical intention, have even, as in the case 
of ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ been written primarily 
for money! Cervantes did not write ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ for swage he wrote it for his con- 
temporaries. How could he have dreamt that his 
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novel would live, when he was convinced that the 
romances it “‘ guyed’’ were worthless and 
deservedly perishing? He might reasonably have 
imagined that his book would die when they 
died.”’ 

‘‘ But he brought the quality of genius to topical 
matters,’’ my friend persisted. 

‘| agree, but neither he nor anyone else could 
calculate on that. Assuming that he knew he was 
a genius, he was not in a position to control his 
gift. Genius is like the wind: it bloweth where 
it listeth; and it blew through ‘ Don Quixote ’ 
with greater force than it blew through anything 
else that Cervantes wrote. But he did not con- 
sciously cause it to do so. The remarkable thing 
is that an author may actually intend to write only 
for the moment and succeed in writing for all time. 
But how many men have set out to write for pos- 
terity and succeeded in doing so? ” 

He could not remember. 

‘‘ There may be some who have done so,”’ said 
I, “ but they do not come readily to the memory. 
The truth is, if you are able to entertain your con- 
temporaries, you are likely to entertain their 
descendants; and the man of genius obtains im- 
mortality because he does not despise the minds of 
his neighbours. There is a superstition that men 
of genius receive the recognition of their own 
generation, but I doubt whether there is much 
substance in it. All men of genius are recognised 
- by some of their contemporaries, and most of 
them, particularly the rebels among them, are 
recognised before they die. A genius, like a king, 
has a bodyguard of specially fine followers who 
fight for him in every circumstance. Their loyalty 
and his quality compel respect and regard from 
the multitude in time. Shakespeare was a popular 
and esteemed dramatist in his own day. was 
Sheridan. Even men like Mr. Joseph Conrad and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, who had to suffer hardship and 
neglect in their youth, have received their due 
while they are still able to enjoy it. The pioneer 
of to-day is the reactionary of to-morrow, and Mr. 
Shaw has lived to be treated as an old fogey, 
hopelessly behind the times. Already, young 
rebels are beginning to speak of him as a very 
conventional old gentleman. Immortality, in the 
non-theological sense, may happen to anyone, but 
no one man can arrange for it to happen to him- 
self. I may devote myself to noble purposes and 
succeed only in being priggish and sententious. 
I may intend to write about the universe and 
succeed only in writing about it as if it were one 
of the duller suburbs. I may propose to put 
mountains in my books and succeed only in 
putting molehills there. And some careless 
fellow, who has not taken time by the forelock, 
has not filled himself with high purpose, has no 
other intention than to earn money as easily as 
possible, may produce a masterpiece. That, my 
dear novelist, is what is called the irony of 


things.”’ 
ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


THE NON-PROFESSIONAL 
THEATRE 


HE theatre, according to the best authori- 
ties, is usually in a parlous condition; 
a condition, that is to say, of lapse 


from artistic grace which gives grounds for 
uneasiness to its critics and earnest well- 
wishers. Such uneasiness materialises _ itself 
from time to time, and in the course 
of my theatre-going life has taken more than one 
form; twenty years ago it was the determined 
assailant of the actor-manager, and saw in the star 
system the ruin of good acting and play-writing ; 
to-day it appears as the preacher of the amateur 
spirit and looks for revival of theatrical - art 
through such non-professional institutions as the 
village, or group, theatre—on whose stage the 
occasional actor shall labour for love and amuse- 
ment. 

There are aspects and advantages of this non- 
professional dramatic movement which have 
nothing to do with the stage as an art—and with 
which, therefore, I do not intend to deal more 
than briefly. I shall be content with little more 
than the statement that there are plenty of good 
mundane and economic reasons for the existence 
of the amateur theatre. It may afford amusement, 
keep the actors out of public-houses, encourage the 
co-operative spirit, raise funds for local charities 
and teach the amateur stage-manager and carpen- 
ter to be handy with paint-pots and hammers. All 
these possible and probable results of the amateur 
theatre are desirable and even excellent; but they 
do not necessarily entail any quickening of the 
artistic conscience on the part of those concerned 
and affected. Regarded simply as a preventive of 
public-house loafing, rehearsals of ‘ Naughty, 
Naughty! ’ or ‘ The Girl in the Pyjamas,’ will be 
just as effective as rehearsals of ‘ King John’ or 

As You Like It’; while the paint and enthusiasm 
of amateur stage-managers are as likely to run to 
wood-wings and small, crude realism as to imagi- 
native colour and design. 


In so far as art is their concern and their aim, I 
am inclined to think that the promoters of the non- 
professional theatre should not expect too much 
from it. You do not lessen the danger of lapse 
on the part of the stage by making the stage popu- 
lar; on the contrary, the real and permanent dan- 
ger to the theatre is the fact that popular art—art 
that is widespread — tends rapidly to convention 
and realism, gross or petty. © convention : 
which limits appeal to a few ideas and emotions— 
the elementary ideas and instinctive emotions that 
are common to the mass of humanity. And to the 
narrow, blatant realism which replaces the ima- 
gined by the actual, the tangible, and builds its 
dramas round a live cow, a steam crane in action 
or a char-a-banc crossing the stage. 


Against that tendency of a popular theatre to 
concentrate on realism in ‘ effects’ and to confine 
itself to the two or three stories that can be grasped 
by the meanest intelligence, the two or three jokes 
we can all of us cackle over, there will always be a 
need of conscious effort. Left to itself, guided 
solely by the instincts of its patrons, dramatic art 
will produce—inevitably—the conventional story 
of crime and injured innocence worked out by 
means of certain accepted personages whose vir- 
tues, vices and vulgarities will become, in time, as 
stereotyped as their language and complexions, 
their adventures, gestures and moustaches. In- 
evitably, also, convention in the matter of 
character and plot will associate itself with crude 
realism in scenery and effects—with the pump of 
Mr. Vincent Crummles, the waterspout that 
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bursts on the stage of Drury Lane or the frequent 
motor-smashes of the cinema. 


My point is this: that as it is the audience and 
not the artist that is the conservative, the limiting 
and vulgarising element in the life of the theatre, 
it is unwise to expect any sudden uplifting of thea- 
trical art from a movement which seeks to recruit 
the stage from the backward and unprogressive 
element. A healthy condition of theatrical art 
implies, first of all, a certain independence in the 
artist—the actor, the play-wright—a power of re- 
fusal to follow his audience and to insist that it shall 
follow him; and the real value of theatrical train- 
ing and tradition is that it has always recognised 
the necessity for this measure of independence on 
the part of the artist, has instilled a certain half- 
conscious contempt for the judgment of the public, 
an understanding of the fact that the public can 
be gratified by the vulgar, the conventional and 
the obvious. Which is only another way of 
saying that sound theatrical tradition—({a more 
potent force for art than is generally believed)— 
does not measure success by the standard of 
approval only. 


Presumably it takes time to absorb the tradition 
of an art; it is, perhaps, mere familiarity with ‘‘ the 
front of the house ’’ which breeds contempt for 
many of its kindly judgments. At any rate the 
amateur is far more prone than the professional to 
follow the lead that the audience gives him, to re- 
sign his right of refusal and measure success by 
volume of laughter and applause. It was extra- 
ordinarily interesting during the war to watch the 
rapid descent into vulgarity of many of the mili- 
tary revue and concert parties. I have seen the 
beginnings of more than one and, as a rule, their 
beginnings were straightforward and harmless; 
deterioration set in when the amateur comedian 
discovered that he was sure of a laugh at a certain 
kind of joke—and, having no tradition, no power 
of refusal, proceeded to follow his audience and 
provide it with what it liked noisily. The result, 
frequently enough, was an object-lesson on the 
policy of giving an audience its head. Given its 
head, it went straight for vulgarity, dragging after 
it the amateur comedian whose only standard was 
applause. 


Much the same tendency has shown itself in 
another form of new and untraditioned entertain- 
ment—the cinema. Whatever the artistic possi- 
bilities of the picture-play, its beginnings—because 
untraditioned—were blankly unaspiring and 
frankly unoriginal; during the first few years of 
its existence little, if any, attempt was made to do 
anything but give to a contented public exactly 
what that public liked to see. Hence—as a matter 
of course—the picture-play came into being with 
all the limitations and most glaring faults of the 
worst type of popular drama; with popular drama’s 
insistence on crude realism in scenery and effects, 
with its narrow appeal to one or two emotions, its 
conventional sentiment and buffoonery. I have 
seen—(and played in)—a good many bad melo- 
dramas of the regular stage; but I doubt if even 
the worst of them comes within hailing distance 
of the lamentable productions compounded of 
drivelling sentiment, comic relief and explanatory 
notes in bad English which the cinema pours out 
with impunity. 


CICELY HAMILTON. 


VERSE 


DESIRE. 


¥r. blown hair wisped across your face— 
Your wide eyes laughter-mild— 

Your twenty years then seemed as ten, 

A credulous girl-child. 


How should you know that I should make 
Strange fancies as you stood, 

Thinking I sensed the pulsing life 

Of Little Silver Wood ? 


My spirit leapt like flame to meet 

The hill-wild sense of you— 

A strange sweet thing that haunts the moors 
Half truth, vet half untrue. 


I knew that you had leapt like fire 
Along the Devon wind, 

That you, elusive, were the thing 
Boylike, I’d longed to find. 


I knew I’d seen your braided hair 
Gold-grey, ’mid Libster’s trees, 
Your steps had pattered like the rain 
Across the tortured breeze. 


You were the thing that beckoned me 
From Little Silver Hill, 

Hunter and hunted as a boy! 
Pilgrim and guerdon still. 


Mv dear, I understand but this— 
Mv boyhood’s queer desire 

Has hunted through the Devon hills 
To mingle with your fire. 


Only I think that you and I 

A precious thing should make, 

A pin-point crystal spark of love, 
An altar and a stake. 


ANTHONY RICHARDSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. HENRY JAMES ON BRITISH TEETH. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 


IR,—The remarks that have been appearing in 

your columns fortify me in an old opinion that of 
all the peoples | have come in contact with, except 
perhaps the Irish, we English have the worst 
teeth. In the great majority of our working-class 
and middle-class homes the care of the teeth, the 
function of teeth, and their vital importance to 
health, seem not merely unknown, but unguessed 
at. Through all grades of English society, 
indeed, one encounters in this matter a lack of 
forethought and proper tending that is equally 
inimical to the nation’s physical well-being and to 
its good looks. 

Do you remember how, when Mr. Henry James 
revisited his native land to write ‘ The American 
Scene,’ two things instantly struck him—*‘ the 
presentable foot and the far-shining dental gold”? 
And do you also remember how he contrasted this 
latter phenomenon with ‘‘ the omnipresent oppo- 
site signs, those of a systematic detachment from 
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the chair of anguish, with which any promiscuous 


European exhibition-is apt to bristle’? He 
found that the restored absentee, ‘* long sur- 
rounded elsewhere with the strangest cynicisms of 
indifference on this article,’? made America’s care 
of her teeth the subject of one of his very first 
notes. 

‘* Everyone in society,’’ he elaborated, ‘“‘ has 
ood, handsome, pretty, has above all cherished 
and tended, teeth; so that the offered spectacle 
frequent in other societies, of strange irregu- 
larities, protrusions, deficiencies, fangs, and tusks 
and cavities, is quite refreshingly and consolingly 
absent. The consequences of care and _ fore- 
thought, from an early age, thus write themselves 
on the facial page distinctly and happily, and it 
is not too much to say that the total show is, 
among American aspects, cumulatively charm- 
ing.” 

Yours, etc., 
ANGLO-A MERICAN. 

June 27th. 


APULEIUS AND TOOTH-POWDER. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEw. 


SIR,—It is, indeed, strange if our advanced 
civilisation cannot reach the standard of the second 
century. By an odd accident we have a little poem 
by Apuleius, the author of the ‘ Golden Ass,’ on 
tooth-powder sent to his friend Calpurnianus. 
Having married a rich, middle-aged widow, he did 
not give a satisfactory marriage-feast. L-.ocal dis- 
gust at this lapse took the form of an accusation of 
magic against him, used to gain the widow’s affec- 
tions. 

Part of the charge consisted in the fact of his 
using tooth-powder! I wish this accusation could 
be brought against more of our present people. If 
they thought less of magic and mascots, and more 
of cleanliness, they would have a chance of better 
lives. 

Expensive tooth-powders are not necessary. Soap 
is quite good for the purpose. When once the taste 
of it is got over, it is even agreeable, cleaner stuff 
than many ofthe unguents which the fashionable 
use to plaster their faces. 

Yours sincerely, 


D.M. 


THE COALITION AND ITS CRITICS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAay REVIEW. 


SIR,—From time to time the SaTurpay 
Review has warned us that, whatever the faults 
of the present administration, a change of Gov- 
ernment might lead us into still greater difficulties. 
This is true, but at the same time the Premier’s 
extravagance in the matter of finance on the one 
hand and his vacillation in regard to Ireland on 
the other have proved most irritating and 
demoralising. 

In regard to finance, politicians are apt to forget 
that it is generally the banker who controls the 
Situation, especially in times of bad trade and 
depression, and if he tells his clients, whether 
manufacturers or merchants or shopkeepers, that 
they must reduce their overdrafts, the latter have 
no choice but to obey. This means that they have 


to sell their stocks for whatever these will fetch, 
and men who are obliged to slaughter their goods 
in this way cannot but feel intense bitterness 
against any Government whose extravagance has 
been a main cause of financial stringency. 

Referring to Ireland, there is strong resentment 
against a policy of alternating cajolery and semi- 
frightfulness. After the appalling slaughter of 
policemen, soldiers, cadets, and unarmed civilians 
we are now to treat with De Valera as we treated 
with Krassin, and one cannot but feel that if it 
was to be done at all, it should have been done a 
year or so ago before all the horrible bloodshed 
and misery had been incurred. It has always 
been clear that, for strong political reasons, we 
dared not treat the rebellion in Ireland as we 
treat rebellions in India or Mesopotamia. This 
being the case, we ought to have recognised the 
rebels as belligerents and given them the rights 
which such recognition entails. By doing this we 
should have gone far to propitiate the large and 
growing section of Irish opinion which accepts 
Sinn Fein because it regards Mr. Lloyd George’s 
administration as being wholly without principles 
or capacity. Incidentally such recognition would 
have placed the forces of the Crown in a_ better 
position, on the whole, since it would have given 
them rights which they could exercise instead of 
rights of repression which considerations of high 
policy made impracticable. In this connection we 
must remember that while public opinion would 
have tolerated the wholesale slaughter of civilians 
by mammoth bombs in Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
etc., public opinion would never have tolerated a 
similar policy of wholesale reprisals in the 
neighbouring island—it is, after all, distance 
which lends enchantment to the view of non-com- 
batants blown to atoms by high explosives. 

In conclusion, they managed these things better 
in America in the sixties when they recognised 
that rebellion on a large scale is bound to be 
treated as civil war, and it is for us to understand 
that having once accepted the theory of new “‘self- 
determination,’’ it is useless for us to attempt to 
maintain the old theory of Imperial domination 
and supremacy. 

Yours, etc., 
C. F. Ryper. 


UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Mr. Waddington’s letter opens up an 
interesting subject. It is one of peculiar difficulty 
in view of the discoveries of modern science. It is 
now recognised that about go per cent. of our 
actions are subconscious, a more accurate word than 
‘‘ unconscious.’”’ It is supposed that everything 
which has been impressed on the sensitive plate of 
the mind—one has to use metaphor for so obscure 
a process—is capable of being remembered. In 
theory then everything that a man has read might 
be reproduced in his writing, and for the most part 
it would be reproduced ‘‘ unconsciously,’’ as we 
say, because he would not remember the source of 
his knowledge. When we walk up a flight of 
steps, our legs know how many there are, but we 
have not the number consciously in our minds. 

In deciding whether a poet has made a direct 
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quotation or not, recalling a particular passage, we 
should, I think, consider whether he was a learned, 
bookish man, or of the type described by the 
Frenchman in the words, ‘‘Il sait tout, il ne sait 
rien; il est poéte.’’ If the correspondence in lan- 
guage is between a poet and another poet he is 
known to have studied with particular care, the 
odds are in favour of a direct reminiscence. This 
applies to Matthew Arnold and Wordsworth. But 
even so plagiarism is not proved. Knowledge 
may have become so familiar that its source has 
been forgotten. Here and there a good honest 
man has put reminiscences of earlier poets in his 
lines with a mark of quotation. But this looks 
ugly, and it is to be feared that most poets are 
not so conscientious. They take their good stuff 
where they find it, and if they do not spoil it, feel 
entitled to do so. So Shakespeare dealt with Mar- 
lowe. He was not a learned poet, but Gray and 
‘Tennyson were, and they abound in recollections. 
Gray’s 

‘* Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ”’ 
is famous, and would generally be described as 
original; but I suspect that he had in his head 
Virgil's ‘* Mutas agitaire inglorius artes.’ As for 
Tennyson, his early work after close study seems 
intensely derivative. He denied the impeachment 
vigorously, of course, and it was overdone by the 
foolish commentators who gather round a classic 
and talk of things that don’t matter. But Tenny- 
son’s use of the subconscious in his early days was 
certainly abnormal. His ‘ Ode to Memory ’ might 
almost be described as an ‘ Ode from Memory.’ 
It includes pretty obvious reminiscences from 
Drayton’s Sonnets, ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ 
‘Comus,’ ‘ L’Allegro,’ Penseroso,’ and 
Coleridge. 

Tennyson writes of ‘‘ heavy ignorance’’; so 
does Shakespeare in his Sonnets. The happy ad- 
jective may have been hit on by both, indepen- 
dently; but Tennyson knew his Shakespeare so 
well that I am inclined to suspect a far-away 
memory he himself had forgotten. Of course, 
there may be a mot juste in which two artists, after 
elaborate thought, coincide. I seem to remember 
that Mr. Zangwill pondered long over the best 
adjective for a rocket—I hope he will forgive me 
if my memory is at fault—and decided on ‘‘ sud- 
den,’’ only to find that Tennyson had written 
‘* Flash, sudden rocket.’’ 

It is only fair to add that, in the course of a long 
literary experience, 1 have known two writers in 
the same week hit on the same elaborate and pecu- 
liar form of words, when neither of them had any 
idea what the other was writing. If both were 
eminent, and their works were carefully edited, 
there would at once be a controversy, and zealous 
adherents would prove that one cribbed from the 
other, or vice versa. I have little doubt that a 
strong memory is a disadvantage to a writer of 
prose or verse. It is also a great temptation. 
Suppose that I knew what Hazlitt said better than 
anybody about a subject I am tackling. Am I to 
put in quotation marks what nobody knows, or 
adapt in St. Paul’s manner? Shall I give Hazlitt 
full credit, or none, supposing that all the world 
ought to know what I know? Or shall I steer 
clear of Hazlitt altogether, and thus write some- 
thing feebler than I might have if I had not known 
his phrase? 

Yours, etc., 
OLD PEN. 


REVIEWS 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


T. A. B.: Second Earl Brassey. By Frank Part- 
ridge. Murray. 16s. 


REBENDARY PARTRIDGE invites us to 

consider the subject of his well-informed 
biography as a descendant of a de Bresci or de 
Bracey, one of the noble cadets who followed the 
fortunes of William of Normandy. This unsub- 
Stantial pedigree was mercilessly ridiculed by 
Labouchere when the first Lord Brassey exhibited 
it, and it receives no support from Mr. Vickary- 
Gibbs in his new edition of Cokayne. Sound 
middle-class families, dating from the sixteenth 
century or thereabouts, lose rather than gain repu- 
tation by attempts to hitch themselves on toa 
medieval line of somewhat similar name. It should 
be enough for them to have as fundator alltera 
prosperous railway-contractor'like old Tom Brassey, 
who could boast that his men never went on strike. 
He was T. A. B.’s grandfather, and the father is 
well remembered as Governor of Victoria, creator 
of that admirable work of reference ‘ The Naval 
Annual,’ and a vigorous Liberal politician with far 
fewer fads than most Liberals. T. A. B. himself 
was much more of a man of business than an aris- 
tocrat, despite Eton and Balliol. He had some- 
thing like a genius for finance, though his methods 
could be too summary for committees, and he 
worked like a man, or rather several men, at his 
numerous undertakings. But his manners lacked 
repose, and he would have gone further with more 
suavity. 

Throughout his life Fortune was wont to ad- 
minister a nasty knock or two to T. A. B. He was 
‘‘oulfed’’ for Honour Moderations, but that most 
human of Balliol dons, Francis de Paravicini, com- 
forted him with the sage remark that ‘‘ yachting 
and reading don’t agree well together.’” He must 
have been a fine runner to have raced the redoubt- 
able Mr. F. J. K. Cross to a few feet over the mile, 
but through being overtrained, he failed twice 
against Cambridge. We remember him in 1885 
dying away in the last lap, while Mr. Holland, 
whom he had beaten at Iffley, won in 4 min. 373 
secs. But the crowning disappointment to T. A. B. 
must have been the fatality that, try as he might, 
he could not secure a seat in Parliament. He had 
not a good platform manner, and his speeches, 
though crammed with accurate information and 
compact of common-sense, had little snap about 
them. Still, though he did for himself on one occa- 
sion, at Bournemouth, by a blunt declaration for 
Welsh Disestablishment, his real drawback was not 
personal, but hereditary. He could not help start- 
ing as a Liberal, but he speedily found that the 
Liberals cared nothing for the Empire or the 
Federal principle, the causes that were nearest to 
his heart. And so, after dallying with those con- 
firmed mugwumps, the Roseberyites, he passed to 
the Unionists over the rickety bridge of Tariff Re- 
form. He reminds us of George Meredith’s Beau- 
champ, both in his waste of effort and his early 
death, and as with Beauchamp, we are left wonder- 
ing what he would have become, had he not braved 
the dense traffic near Westminster Abbey with his 
thoughts elsewhere. Lord Brassey’s career in the 
House of Lords was too short for the recognition 
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of his definite place in that somewhat somnolent 
assembly. With exhaustless energy, he bom- 
barded politicians so vdrious as Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. C. B. Stanton, and Mr. Lansbury with his 
views on public questions, and it is a pity that 
Prebendary Partridge does not give some of their 
replies to show what they made of him. The general 
impression must be that he never quite found him- 
self, and perhaps he was too wedded to societies and 
systems ever to have compressed his vitality into 
the compromise called statesmanship. 

All the same, it is well for the country that it 
should have sons like T. A. B. With his wealth, 
his delight in travel and every kind of manly sport, 
he might well have devoted his life to innocuous 
idleness. He preferred to toil as hard as one of his 
grandfather’s navvies, though with his brains, not 
his hands. The Bidding Prayer at Balliol com- 
memorates his efforts on behalf of the College 
finances, and he was chief promoter of the appeal 
for funds that saved the University from something 
like bankruptcy. So, too, he and Bishop Ridge- 
way came to the rescue of the Chichester diocese ; 
the Central Board of the Church of England was 
set going by him, though, like other laymen, he 
failed to hit it off with the clerical mind. As Mr. 
Partridge aptly remarks, he did not figure at his 
best in controversy. Where he was wholly him- 
self was at his mines in Sardinia, a benevolent 
despotism that ended in the workmen being well- 
housed, taught to save their earnings and to treat 
their animals with kindness. ‘*‘ He was the best 
man in our world,’’ some of them wrote to Lady 
Brassey when he died. His fault was clearly that 
when he could not get his own way, he was apt to 
fling off in a dudgeon; T. A. B. could never learn 
how to suffer fools gladly, oreven with civility. Yet 
those who knew him longest, (for instance, that 
magnificent oar, Douglas Maclean, who unlike 
T. A. B. was never to return from the South African 
War), loved him the most. His advice to his 
nephew, ‘‘ Work hard, play hard, and never tell a 
lie,” was a good preparation for Eton, and might 
serve as an epitaph for T. A. B. himself. 


LONDON LORE. 


A New Book about London. By Leopold Wagner. 
Allen and Unwin. os. 6d. net. 


HERE are many kinds of books about Lon- 

don. Some cater for the tourist and devote 
themselves mainly to the principal buildings and 
thoroughfares. Others deal with the history of 
London as a living city. Loftie and Besant, 
Wheatley, Sir Laurence Gomme, and, the latest 
recruit among London historians, Mr. Claud Mul- 
lins, have all written of London’s growth and 
greatness. But the public pays greater attention 
to those who write of the historical associations ot 
the countless buildings in London which the ordi- 
Nary man passes by. ‘There is scarcely a street in 
our London of to-day which is not associated with 
some event or some set of men and women whose 
story is worth telling. Books on such subjects 
have a sale that is considerably larger than that of 
ordinary histories of London. That is easily intel- 
ligible, for they deal with animate people and 
every-day life. Such books appear in an endless 
series. Mr. E. V. Lucas won a big public with his 
‘Wanderings in London’ and its successors. 
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Mr. W. G. Bell’s ‘ Unknown London,’ though 
slight, has reached a second edition in a short 
period. The latest, by Mr. Leopold Wagner, is a 
most welcome addition to the number and after 
reading it one feels that there is still room for more 
of its kind. 

London, Mr. Wagner says truly, “‘ is a city ot 
surprises. One may have dwelt in it for a lifetime 
and still remain ignorant of those touches of rusti- 
city which often burst upon the view of a zealous 
explorer.’’ In all parts of London there are oases 
which have happily been preserved, often through 
the energies of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. But both dwellers and visitors not 
only remain ignorant of these islands of rusticity, 
but also of the innumerable buildings associated 
with the London life of yesterday. Americans, 
Mr. Wagner says, ‘‘ systematically explorc every 
nook and corner of London that promises a modi- 
cum of literary or antiquarian interest.’’ Do they? 
They rush to the ‘* Cheshire Cheese,’ greedily 
accepting every tale that is told them there, but 
their track, like that of the Londoner himself, is a 
beaten one. Armed with books like Mr. Wagner’s 
one could spend holidays in London which would 
last months on end. But very few permanent or 
fleeting visitors to London visit any except the 
recognised show-places. These books about the 
bye-ways show them what they miss. 

Mr. Wagner devotes the bulk of his pages to the 
old taverns and eating-houses of London. Taverns 
are not exactly the places where one would look for 
moral maxims as wall decorations. Those one 
finds in seaside lodgings and old maids’ bedrooms. 
But at the Bull’s Head at Wapping an inscription 
on the parlour cross-beam warns the convivial that 
‘* as a bird is known by its note, so a man is known 
by his language.’”” The ‘‘ Old Watling Restaur- 
ant ’’ in the City, one of the first houses built after 
the Great Fire, not only publishes, but acts, upon 
the maxim ‘‘ Every customer taking alcoholic 
liquor at this counter must first be supplied with 
food ’’—even Trust Houses do not dare to copy this 
example. At ‘‘ William’s’’ near by, nobody com- 
ing for refreshment may smoke, talk loudly, sit 
down or call for a second drink ; to be served again 
with alcohol necessitates an absence from the pre- 
mises for half an hour at least. What temperance 
enthusiast of to-day dare make such a rule else- 
where? Mr. Wagner gives a delightful account of 
Rule’s, which, founded in 1798, was the resort of 
London’s literary luminaries long before the 
Athenzum Club came into being. A whole chapter 
is devoted to Dickens’s favourite hostelries. One 
is glad to see that, despite Mr. Wagner’s enthu- 
siasm for what is old, he admits that we of this 
generation know better than our (more interesting ?) 
ancestors how to be comfortable. The old Coffee 
Taverns were never comfortable, however fascinat- 
ing and convivial they were. ‘* Decently clad 
men,’’ says Mr. Wagner, ‘* found themselves con- 
fronted by the sanded floor, bare tables, thick mugs, 
pewter forks and spoons, great slabs of bread and 
butter, a meagre menu, indifferent cooking and 
slovenly attendants.’’ We do things hetter now; 
grease and dirt have been reduced: hut have we 
improved upon the “ slovenly attendants"? of 
olden times? 

There must be few Londoners who do not know 
the ‘‘ Spaniards ** on Hampstead Heath. This 
was the regular lurking-place of Dick Turpin. 
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‘* From the Spaniards it was that he set out on his — 


famous ride to York. He had engaged a room for 
the night, but after supping below-stairs, was sur- 
prised by the arrival of King George’s men and 
made good hisescape. A glass case in the bar con- 
tains three curious knives and forks with bent 
handles, which were used by the party at the inter- 
rupted meal. The room occupied by Turpin, the 
spurs he left behind and the stable of his bonny 
mare may be seen to-day by any interested visitor.”’ 
Yet how many passers-by are ‘‘interested’’? It 
was also at the ‘‘ Spaniards,’’ a favourite house with 
Dickens, that Mrs. Bardell was arrested. 

We add a few criticisms. The style is at times a 
little pompous. The author is perpetually ‘‘ opin- 
ing,’’ and one cannot help wishing that he would 
merely think; a ‘‘ counterfeit presentment of their 
political idol ’’ is no more impressive than their 
picture would be; the ‘‘vernal sward’’ is more 
worthy of Golders Green or Frinton than of old 


London. Mr. Wagner deduces from Swift’s lines 
about the journeys of condemned men to the 
gallows, 


‘* And as from the window the ladies he spied, 
Like a beau ina box, he bowed low on each side.”’ 
that the proverbial tumbril was sometimes a 
carriage. But surely it would be the ladies rather 
than the victim who would be looking out of a 
window. ‘Time-honoured traditions cannot be so 
easily disproved. Mr. Wagner has gone wrong in 
comparing the L.C.C. Thames steamboats and 
those of the old Thames Conservancy.’’ The 
latter authority never had any steamboats; those 
which disappeared shortly before the L.C.C. fleet 
began were run by private enterprise—and run far 
more successfully than their municipal successors. 


HELLENISM TRIUMPHANT. 


Arabian Medicine. By E. G. Browne. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. net. 
Greek Medicine in Rome. By Sir Clifford Allbutt. 
Macmillan. 30s. net. 
HESE volumes have a common tie in that they 
both are composed of lectures on a foundation 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and that they 
both trace the fortune of Greek medicine, the first 
among the Muhammedan peoples of Asia, the 
second among the Latin-speaking races of Western 
Europe. Prof. Browne’s book is more general in 
character; he is dealing with works in languages 
known to comparatively few, and with a subject of 
which the terminology is still in great measure not 
understood; Prof. Allbutt’s book, which has been 
eagerly awaited for years by students of the history 
of medicine, is an encyclopedia of a science which 
has been debated for a century, and of which the 
documents can be read by every educated man. In 
this volume, the product of a life’s reading, he 
traces the history of Greek medicine from its Ionian 
origin to its development in Alexandria, describes 
the primitive Roman medicine, the introduction of 
Greek physicians, and the changes of medical 
science in its new atmosphere. A later lecture 


takes up the story of Byzantine medicine and carries 
it up to the point where Prof. Browne’s studies 
begin, not without the warning that Arabian Medi- 
cine should rather be called Syrian Hellenism. 
Any criticism of such a book must be rather per- 


functory. 


It is in the main addressed to specialists, 


though. the educated reader will enjoy some half 
dozen chapters, and the man who has kept up his 
interest in classical scholarship will continually be 
finding fresh light on old difficulties. Not ali the 
obiter dicta are so fortunate, his medizeval histo 
has gaps, and we feel Prof. Allbutt undervalues that 
folk-medicine which is the result of human experi. 
ence for some hundreds of centuries before history 
begins, but in his own chosen field he has left little 
for any future gleaner; he has spoken the final 
word. 

Against the background of Ionian philosophy 
which Prof. Allbutt eulogizes so well stand two 
great figures which dominate all human thought 
almost to the present day and have not yet lost their 
inspiring power, Aristotle and Hippocrates. The 
latter, first teacher of scientific method in medicine, 
is associated with a body of treatises which more 
probably show his marvellous ascendancy over his 
craft than present his teaching in his own words. 
Their importance can be gauged by the fact that 
nothing but sparse fragments of the works of his 
successors for five centuries have survived, and 
these only by their inclusion in compilations. The 
next great influence on Medicine was Galen, towards 
the end of the second century of our era, whose 
works furnished a complete body of medical teach- 
ing. As civilisation took its course, original medi- 
cal thought died away, the day of handbooks began, 
and writers like Oribasius, ‘‘ the Cicero of medi- 
cine,’’ Paul of Aegineta, and Alexander Trales 
supplied the needs of practice. But outside the 
Roman Empire, which Justinian had purged of 
unorthodox philosophy, a new school of medicine 
had arisen finding a home in Persia at Gondisapor 
unaer the rule of Chosroes, in which Greek medi- 
cine was translated into Syriac. 

When Islam burst upon the Eastern world, the 
Arabs were quick to seize upon the good things of 
the races they conquered. The early Caliphs of the 
eighth century, though purely Arab, had ceased to 
be barbarians. The first scholar among them, 
Khalid, had a passion for alchemy, and caused the 
Byzantine works on the subject to be translated into 
Arabic. A book passing under his name was one 
of the first to be translated into Latin by Robert of 
Reading in the twelfth century revival of learning. 
Little progress was however made till the coming of 
the Abbaside Caliphs of Baghdad, but from that 
time the history of Arabian medicine in its main 
lines is easily traced. Prof. Browne tells us the 
story of Hunain, whom medizval Europe knew as 
Johannitius, and of the trials which prefaced his 
appointment as Court Physician, and illustrates 
the popularity of the science from the tale of Tawad- 
dred in the Arabian Nights. We cannot hope that 
its professors were as popular if they resembled the 
testy old gentleman who said to a courtier, ‘‘ If the 
ignorance wherewith thou art afflicted were con- 
verted into understanding, and then divided 
amongst a hundred beetles, each one of them would 
be more sagacious than Aristotle !”’ 

The principal part of Prof. Browne’s work is 
taken up in an exposition of the teachings of four 
great writers, Ali ibn Rabban of Tarbaristan, 
Rhazes, Ali ibnul Abbas, whom Europe knew as 
Haly Abbas, and Avicenna. Of course much of 
what he has to say is not new to a small circle of 
students, but his analyses of the original works as 
compared with our medizval translations, his 
translations of the actual cases reported by these 
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great physicians, his continual flow of apposite 
anecdote and quotatiqn, stamp his work as one of 
peculiar value and authority. It remains to be said 
that both these volumes are provided with exhaus- 
tive indices, in the case of Prof. Allbutt’s book 
extending to 53 closely printed pages. 


COMMUNAL BOOK-PRODUCTION. 


Signs and Wonders. By J. D. Beresford. The 
Golden Cockerel Press. 5s. net. 


BOOK issued by the newly-founded Golden 

Cockerel Press has a peculiar interest, if only 
trom the fact that this press is a co-operative 
society whose members are their own craftsmen 
and who produce their books themselves, in their 
own communal bookshops, without recourse to 
paid and irresponsible labour. Their aim is to 
devise some method of publication which will 
make it possible to issue at normal prices books of 
artistic value which do not necessarily hold any 
immediate hope of commercial success. They 
have, therefore, courageously dispensed with mid- 
diemen, expensive advertisements, tempting 
** jackets,’’ and all the other paraphernalia which 
are now often the chief factors in a _ book’s 
success. 

In publishing Mr. J. D. Beresford’s latest work 
they have been guided by a sound artistic instinct. 
This author has already gained an appreciative 
public, he has a particularly vivid style, and by 
his novel ‘ An Imperfect Mother ’ he showed that 
he was one of the few of our many psychologists 
who are remotely acquainted with psychology. 

His work, however, is strangely uneven. He 
starts the present book with a prologue in which 
the ‘‘ signs ’’ appear to be that he is suffering from 
shell-shock, and the ‘‘ wonders ’’ consist in the 
fact that any publisher could print such nonsense. 
The curtain rises, discovering two men and a 
woman “talking before an_ illimitable back- 
ground.’’ They talk very foolishly, to the accom- 
paniment of such alarming stage directions as 
“Enter R., a group of prehistoric animals, a few 
brontosauri, titanotheres, mammoths, sabre- 
toothed tigers, and so on.’’ The moral is appar- 
ently that human beings will continue to be en- 
grossed in their own petty concerns in the midst 
of battle, murder and sudden brontosauri. It was 
a sufficiently obvious moral, and could have been 
indicated without an illimitable background, and 
even without a brontosaurus. 

However, after this tedious introduction we find 
ourselves in the presence of some admirable short 
stories. The short story is by far the most difficult 
form of prose-writing that can be undertaken. It 
is also one in which Englishmen have shown 
themselves to be thoroughly deficient. Its two 
essentials are unity of thought and what we can 
best describe as a “‘ climax.’’ It is in this latter 
quality that Mr. Beresford excels. He has a very 
fine sense of the dramatic ‘‘ curtain.’’ He will 
give you a little tale, which seems almost banal 
in its simplicity. And then, perhaps, in only a 
sentence at the end, he will make your flesh creep 
by a sudden flash of the unexpected which lights 
up vividly the turgid landscape of prose through 
which you have just wended your way. It is like 
a damp rocket, which starts feebly, gives a dismal 
fizz for a few moments, and then suddenly bursts 
into stars at the end. 


Of course, some of the stories do not produce 
this effect. There is an admirable ghost story, 
‘The Night of Creation,’—the longest in the 
book—in which we are given a “ frisson’’ not 
unlike that of which Mr. Algernon Blackwood is 
a master. And then again there are some 
psychological studies, such as ‘ The Barrage,’ in 
which a definite mood is induced, but after the 
expenditure of far too much energy, both by the 
writer and the reader. Such stories as ‘ The 
Barrage’ would have been more fittingly dealt 
with by that consummate artist, Mr. Pearsall 
Smith. 

But scattered through the book are little stories 
which show that Mr. Beresford can bring to the 
short story the same grasp of “ situation,’’ the 
same crude horror, which Mr. Siegfried Sassoon 
brought to the sonnet. Two stories in particular, 
‘ Young Strickland’s Career,’ and ‘ A Difference 
of Temperament,’ are a remarkable exhibition 
of his power in this direction. The former 
is a tale of a man (Strickland) who was so in- 
tensely interested in his son’s career that he con- 
sulted mediums and bought horoscopes to learn 
the future. These failing, he bought a crystal and 
used it himself. What did he see ? 


‘** A waste,’’ he said, ‘‘ A dead horrible waste. 
. . . In the middle of that waste there was a scare- 
crow, a live scarecrow—digging. Digging turnips, 
if you please. Oh! it was bosh, of course, absolute 

Some years elapse, and at the end of the war he 
goes with his friend to France. His son is 
wounded and missing. He comes to one of those 
desolate plains that we once knew as No Man’s 
Land. It is empty, save for a solitary peasant. 
And this is how the story ends: 

‘‘ The peasant was digging feverishly with his 
pointed spade, and I heard the ring of it as it struck. 
It was not a turnip that he wrenched up. 

The thing rolled towards us... . 

Young Strickland’s head had always been a queer 
shape.” 


THE TEENS OF TO-DAY. 


The Rough Crossing. By Sylvia Thompson. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net. 


OUTH, education, the outlook of the teens, 

are interesting subjects, and of them all Miss 
Sylvia Thompson (herself, we should imagine, if 
we may hazard a guess, not far removed from the 
teens) gives us her picture in ‘ The Rough 
Crossing.’ The book, as its name suggests, 
belongs emphatically to the new generation. 
Youth has travelled far since our mothers, Vic- 
torian and hesitant, were 

‘* Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.’’ 

The feet of Miss Thomson’s Elizabeth are swift, 
eager, sometimes a little noisy, often, we think, 
rather big for their very smart shoes, but never 
reluctant. They journey fearlessly through the 
realms of thought and of life, spurning a good 
deal that is worth notice, sometimes walking 
rough-shod over ground which they would have 
done better to approach shoeless, but at any rate 
winged with adventure and enthusiasm in all their 
excursions. Elizabeth embodies with graphic 
completeness the qualities and failings of the type 
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to which she belongs—that of the intellectual 
flapper. But with a sigh of relief we realise that 
she does not represent the average clever school- 
girl, who is far less occupied with herself and with 
young men than is Miss Thompson’s heroine. 

Yet there must be something wrong with a 
system of education which cannot hold or interest 
an Elizabeth. If she is self-conscious and self- 
absorbed, she is also intelligeni, ardent, and 
humorous. If her mind is sometimes cheapened 
by a strain of vulgarity, it is at any rate a real 
mind. In none of the schools of which Miss 
Thompson gives so vivid an account did Elizabeth 
take root, and the fault cannot have been wholly 
hers. Indeed, given the right school, we feel she 
ought to have loved it. Those of us to whom 
‘‘the great days in the distance enchanted ”’ 
stand for something we would not lightly forego 
must be allowed a pang of regret that her lot fell 
in the wrong ground. 

Miss Thomson writes vitally and well. The 
people in her book are alive, and she makes her 


audience see and feel them. ‘The Rough 
Crossing ’ is full of promise. 

PLENTY OF PLOT. 
Dark Side Out. By Eleanor Acland.  Sidg- 


wick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. net. 


T was really amazing to discover that so much 

plot was left in the world; honest excellent plot, 
based on the theory that you have to make your 
characters unhappy before you can effectively make 
them happy again. Most modern novels reverse 
this process, and leave their readers quietly finger- 
ing a subtle discontent in the twilit irony of psycho- 
logical inconclusion. 

‘Dark Side Out’ is the story of a stubborn 
granite-hewn mill-owner, who, in a dramatisation, 
could hardly fail to be played by Mr. Norman Mc- 
Kinnel. He begins by thrashing his scapegrace 
elder son, Lanty, and turning him out of the house. 
He ends in a melted condition, with this same son’s 
son’s wee daughter on his knee, winsomely poking 
a rose into his buttonhole. The Earl in ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,’ and the generic ‘‘feyther’’ of 
Repertory drama, have combined to make this type 
familiar to us. 

The author has clearly no eugenic objections to 
the marriage of first cousins; for Luke and Jenny, 
whose betrothal is triumphantly celebrated in the 
last chapter, are children of the two brothers, Lanty 
and Joseph. ‘‘Joseph’’ was perhaps a mistaken 
choice of a name for a wily hypocrite, currying 
favour by his virtue and industry, and by smug 
acquiescence in his father’s harshness; Joseph— 
Joseph Surface—the association of idea is irresis- 
tible, so that he moves through the story in an 
atmosphere of knee-breeches and powdered wig. 
‘‘Jasper’’ is a very good alternative name for just 
such a pleasant old-fashioned naive sort of a villain. 
They are rare, nowadays. And Miss Acland is 
broad-minded enough to give us his point of view 
from time to time, so that we are not altogether 
sorry when, in the final pages, foiled and exposed 
ana remorseful, he is yet spared the violent death 
he deserves. A mellow flavour lurks in the style of 


writing where the novelist gets really chummy with 
the reader, and says things like ‘‘ there is one per- 


son in this story of whom it might more fairly be. 
argued that something less than his appropriate due 
was meted out to him,’’ and ‘‘ those who read this 
simple chronicle’ and ‘‘one ought therefore to pity 
rather than contemn such as Joseph.’’ Shrewd, 
too, is the comment on a Bible picture of Isaac 
sacrificed: *‘ I’d like to know what Sarah made 
o’ yon carryin’ on o’ Abraham’s. A lad needs his 
mudder to fend for him, he does so.”’ And, 
indeed, it is interesting to speculate how Abra- 
ham would have fumbled a reply to his wife’s 
inevitable: ‘‘ By the way, I can’t find little Isaac 
anywhere ; have you seen him about ?”’—supposing 
the sacrifice had successfully taken place. 

Where ‘ Dark Side Out ’ cleverly avoids failure 
is in the achievement ot characters who do talk and 
behave like human beings, in the midst of coiling 
writhing complications of melodrama, cursings and 
thrashings and runnings away ; misunderstandings, 
and deathbed scenes in prison, and pretty wilful 
maidens who go on the streets—without ever being 
morbid about it!—and photographs turning up 
unexpectedly in the wainscoting, and true love 
baffled, and horrid scandal, and disconcerting like- 
nesses—Luke practically saves the plot by re- 
sembling his father, his mother, his uncle, and his 
grandmother !—and_ eleventh-hour coincidences, 
and revelations, and true love crowned. The book, 
besides being a reproach to the niggardly Modern 
School who have taught our appetites that it is vain 
to crave any more for hearty abundance, is also 
well-written, absorbing, and, above all things, 
sincere—though the latter attribute is one too often 
granted in the same casual spirit as good-nature to 
a girl with thick ankles and adenoids. Although 
large portions of the narrative are commonplace, 
this cannot be said of the delightful descriptions of 
Luke and Jenny as children. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


Scaramouche, by Rafael Sabatini (Hutchinson, 
8s 6d. net) is a story of the French Revolution, not too 
life-like, with plenty of adventure. The hero is a 
lawyer, indifferent to politics, who becomes an agitator 
because his dearest friend is killed in a one-sided duel 
by the wicked Marquis. With no previous training he 
becomes a first-rate actor and producer of plays till 
he is again thrown into politics by the evil deeds of the 
Marquis. He flees to Paris and becomes an assistant 
in a fencing school (like Cashel Byron), and in less than 
two years learns to be the best swordsman in France, 
and fights a duel with the Marquis—not fatal, though 
he meant to kill him. Finally he discovers his parent- 
age, marries his love, and emigrates in time to save his 
neck. Very exciting, if the flats were joined. 


Parnassus on Wheels, by Christopher Morley 
(Heinemann, 5s. net), is an American story of a book- 
shop on wheels, travelling through country districts, 
which passes into the control of a lady who is tired of 
housekeeping for her brother. Her career as a pedlar 
is a short and merry one, making a slight, but well-~ 
written taie. 


The Glorious Hope, by Jane Burr (Duckworth, 
8s. 6d. net) tells how Evelyn Kerwin left her home in 
Wisconsin to become a writer in New York, how she 
fell by accident into a group of minor artists, and be- 
came one of them, and of her successful career. Night 
life in New York, an unsuccessful marriage, and suc- 
cess in everything the heroine engaged in, make up a 
story which lacks nearly every quality desirable in a 
novel. 
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‘OPERA INTIME’ 


HY opera “‘intime’’? Potted opera—trun- 
cated opera, if you like—or better still opera 
économique—but surely not opera intime. : 

The term no doubt admits of as wide construction 
as that other blessed word which, at the moment, is 
so closely associated with Mr. Churchill’s adminis- 
trative activities; but you cannot by the process of 
drawing and quartering—by transferring operations 
from the opera house to the concert hall—reducing 
your orchestra and environment and eliminating the 
choral element, make intimate a thing which is the 
negation of intimacy. 

You might as well cut a bit out of a big picture, 
rim it in gold, and call it a miniature. Because you 
remove the barrier—in the form of some fifty or sixty 
odd players which the composer was at pains to erect 
between the stage and the audience—you do not 
necessarily become on intimate terms with the singers. 
There is nothing intimate about a man who blows in 
your face and bellows in your ear. Distance—in 
opera—so frequently lends enchantment to the aural 
faculties. 

‘The Queen of Spades,’ a reduced version of 
which has been given at the AZolian Hall during the 
week, is not opera intime, and was never intended to 
be. The music at times is about as noisy, and the 
whole structure about as melodramatic, as the com- 
poser could make it. Because Mr. Rosing has 
economised space and reduced his forces—and 
expenses—it does not follow that he has put us on 
intimate terms with Tchaikovsky. We may get 
nearer to the music and the singers, but propinquity 
and intimacy are by no means the same thing. 

The scrapping of the chorus should perhaps leave 


us dry-eyed. Nothing is bad enough for a chorus, 
but unless they are consenting parties, you can’t 
cremate them after the manner of the ‘‘ Old 


Believers ’’ in ‘ Khovanstchina.’ Besides, a Russian 
opera without a chorus is as unthinkable as a Russian 
opera without Chaliapin. The chorus in the ‘ Queen 
of Spades ’ may not be as indispensable as the chorus 
in the great epics of Moussorgsky and Borodine, but 
we miss its voice, if not its face. Unlike children, 
choruses should be heard and not seen. It is the 
realisation of this truth that has led the modern com- 
poser to spare the eyes of his audience. Neverthe- 
less, we miss the chorus. Without it, we feel like a 
widowed wife-beater, who has been deprived of a 
favourite occupation. 

The music of ‘ The Queen of Spades ’ is, of course, 
nearer akin to Russian National Opera than to 
Russian Opera as exploited by Stravinsky and Proko- 
fieff, in the sense that the hero and heroine are the 
victims of human emotions. When Herman attempts 
to drag at the pistol’s point the secret of ‘‘ the three 
cards ’’ from the aged and infirm countess, he ex- 
presses himself in such terms as the situation would 
seem to warrant. Similarly, when a few moments 
later Lisa discovers her lover in highly compromising 
circumstances, her face does not assume the expres- 
sion of a Dutch doll who suspects her pet Golliwog 
of having run amok in a Noah’s Ark. The music 
says things in a language we all understand. It may 
not be vastly eloquent or soul-stirring music, but it 
fits the situation and falls pleasantly upon the ear. 

Opera of ‘ The Queen of Spades’ genre is not 
drama with music, as Mr. Rosing apparently would 
have us believe—the composer styles it lyric opera— 
but music with drama. The branches he has lopped 
off may be unsightly—choruses mostly are—but the 
pruning process he has practised so assiduously only 
helps to expose the nakedness of the trunk. Besides, 
a large orchestra covers a multitude of vocal sins. 
Mr. Rosing has been inoculated with the virus 
of grand opera. His methods demand elbow-room. 
His actions are so super-emotionally conditioned and 


over-powering that they dwarf the efforts of his com- 
panions. His, in fact, is almost wholly a one-man 
show. He knows how to thrill his audience. His 
voice is essentially an acting voice, and he uses it 
with disturbing effect in passages which do not appeal 
primarily to the ear. Indeed, at a time when opera 
seems to have so few attractions for the public, he 
might do worse than cast his eye in the direction of 
The Little Theatre. His terror when he discovers he 
has frightened the old countess to death and subse- 
quent hallucinations are in the best Grand Guignol 


style. As a singer he is less compelling. 
Mr. Komisarjevsky—the producer and, one 
imagines, the inventor of ‘‘ opera’ intime ’’—has 


certainly done very well with the distressingly limited 
means at his disposal. After one had got over the 
impression that by some miraculous process a dozen 
or so full-grown human beings had managed to 
squeeze themselves into a small cardboard box of the 
scene painter’s model order, the lighting and stage 
disposition, whereby the various characters are 
absolved from the necessity of playing leap-frog in 
order to reach the door, were a source of surprise and 
admiration. It was not his fault if the inclusion of 
an organ and a piano in the orchestra and a ‘‘ pro- 
jector ’’ in the gallery at the back of the hall, set our 
thoughts harping upon a still more popular form of 
entertainment which combines music with drama, in a 
darkened house. 

With the exception of the Introduction and the 
scene in the countess’s bedroom, the score contains 
little music that the ‘‘ Promenader ’’ would unhesi- 
tatingly ascribe to Tchaikovsky. It is at such times, 
however, that the ‘‘ reduction’’ of the score—in- 
genious and resourceful as it is—fails in its duty to 
the composer. The merest tyro could lay his finger 
upon the orchestral transports and _ resounding 
climaxes which, owing to lack of numbers, fail to 
come off. One man cannot do the work of two— 
unless he be a jazz band specialist. 


HARRY TREVOR. 


*SAVITRI’ 


Mr. Holst’s little one-act opera ‘ Savitri,’ which 
was produced at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
recently, is a very sincere and very serious piece of 
work. At times it comes near achieving supreme 
beauty; at others we are only too conscious of the 
art that does not conceal art. It is not the fault of 
the music, which in one respect is quite unique. Of 
all the composers—Debussy included—who have 
essayed the vocal speech style of writing, not one 
has come as near solving the difficult problem as Mr. 
Holst, and the relations that the composer establishes 
between words and music are almost ideal. There 
were times when we had to listen carefully in order 
to satisfy ourselves that the characters were not 
speaking, while the merging of the song speech into 
a freer form of melodic line was imperceptible until 
it was actually accomplished. The concealed choral 
work gives a chaste and sympathetic background to a 
picture painted with admirable reticence and dignity. 

We are, however, getting a little tired of the 
materialised figure of Death arrayed in garments that 
belie the best traditions of the nursery. Not for 
worlds would we have the great Harvester flinging 
his arms about in the approved manner of the Italian 
tenor, but on the other hand we should welcome 
gestures less reminiscent of the diagrams in the 
Ready Reciter and elocution primer. 

Miss Dorothy Silk sang and acted simply as the 
woodman’s wife; Mr. Stewart Wilson was fairly 
effective as her husband. The whole production 


savours of high art in a mildly ‘‘ precious ’’ form. 
H. T. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Send your Name and Address to Messrs. Methuen and 
you will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement 
List. 


Kindly note this Charming Book. 


ROVING EAST & ROVING WEST 
By E. V. LUCAS. With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Pris or consists of the impressions of the author on his recent 
visit to India, Japan and America. 


The Ambassador of Empire 


DOWN UNDER WITH THE PRINCE 
By EVERARD COTES. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author was with the Prince of Wales throughout the whole of 
his wonderful seven months’ journey to the Antipodes. He gives a 
lively account from the  insid iscreet and what 
happened. 

Einstein’s Own Book 
Fifth Edition in the Press 


RELATIVITY: THE SPECIAL AND THE 
GENERAL THEORY. 
By ALBERT EINSTEIN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics at the University of Berlin. Translated by 
Robert W. Lawson, D.Sc., Sheffield University. With 
a Portrait and Five Diagrams, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ Prof. Einstein's own exposition is as clear and simple as could 
be expected, and the book is of exceptional interest.""—At m. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRY 
By JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

This work is intended to make available for the ordinary man the 
results of recent experimental work in psychology, The topics treated 
include : efficiency of work, fatigue, economy of movement, vocational 
tests, salesmanship, advertising, etc. 

The World Champion’s Book 
Third edition Now Ready. 


By W. T. TILDEN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
net. 
“An index to a very alert mind and worthy of close attention by 
every student of the modern game."'—Field 
“His teaching is most sound. No player can fail to learn some- 
from what Mr. Tilden has to say." —1/ imes. 
“* Most fascinating of all lawn tennis books.""—Evening News. 


METHUEN & Co , Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 


THREE 


NUNS 


BACCO 
Nous 


a time, gently 
down into the 
nen ag the little circles 
of tobacco into which 
Nuns is cut are, 
each one, a_ perfect 
blend of the leaves. - 
they smoke evenl 
flavour, burn evenly in 
the pipe, to the 
dry es. 


KING’S HEAD 


a similar blend—but fuller flavour 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-or. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-or. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 2's 50's 
6d 2/5 4/8 


Mitchell & Son, Branch of -¥ Imperial =e Company (ot 
and Ireland). Limited 36 St. And Andrew Square, Glasgow ng, 


LONDON JOINT CITY & 
MIDLAND BANK LTD. 


Chairman: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors: 
S. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


Subscribed Capital - £38,116,050 
Paid-up Capital- - 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund - - 10,859,800 
Deposits (Dec. 31st. 1920) 371,841,968 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Overseas Branch: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO., LTD. 
Over 110 Offices In Ireland 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Over 160 Offices in Scotland 


The Champions 
Favourite ! 


MLLE. SUZANNE LENGLEN, W. T. 
TILDEN, and other noted Tennis Players 
use Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pens. 


Every player in the Australian Cricket Team 
also has a Waterman's Ideal. 


ARTHUR A. MAILEY, the Cricketer-Car- 
toonist, does his work for the ‘Daily Graphic,” 
“The G:aphic,"’ and The Bystander with 
a Waterman's Ideal. 

It is not a coincidence that the “leaders” 
in every walk of life do their writing with 
Waterman's Ideal! 


Watérm: 
“ideal, 


The Pen for Work-days and Holidays. 


Three Types : “ Regular,” from Presentation Pens in Silver and 

12,6; * Seif- Gold. Nibs to suit all hands 

Filling, from 17/6; 54 

Self- filling and No. 

‘with extra large 
22/ ” specially recommended. copy of “The Pen Book.” 


L. Sloan, Che Pen Corwer Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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THE 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Established 1825. Incorporated 1910. 

The following are ertracts from the Annual Report for the year 
ending 15th November, 1920, with results of the 18th Quinquennial 
Investigation :— 

Declaration of Bonus.—The Directors have declared a Kever- 
sionary Bonus for the Quinquennium 1915-1920 in respect of all 
Ordinary Participating Policies existing on the 15th November, 
1920, on which all premiums to date have been paid at the rates 
shown in the following Table :— . 

QUINQUENNIUM._ 1915-1920. 


One to 
Five | Six 


Full Years in 
Force 


Nine 


Seven Eight 


Rate of Bonus 
per cent per . 
Quiaquensium 


The rate of Bonus is a varying one on this occasion in order to 
give effect to the regulation made by the Directors in 1916 that 
all Policies on the Ordinary Participating scale on 15th November, 
1920, should share in any Divisible Surplus which may then be 
distributed in respect of each year’s premium due and paid after 
15th November, 1919. 

For all Ordinary Participating Endowment Assurances which 
become claims by maturity on or before 15th November, 1923, the 
Directors have fixed the rate of Intermediate Bonus at 30/- per 
cent. per annum for each full year’s premium due and paid after 
15th November, 1920. 

Triennial Investigations.—In the past Investigations have been 
held at intervals of five years. The large amount of labour atten- 
dant on an Actuarial Valuation has been the chief reason against 
adopting a shorter term than five years for the Investigation 
period. Modern methods, however, have largely overcome the 
difficulties, and the Directors have the pleasure to announce that 
in future Investigations will be held Triennially, the next In- 
vestigation taking place as at the 15th November, 1923. 


The Standard Life Assurance Company 
EDINDURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 

WEST END OFFICE—15a PALL MALL, &.W.1. 
DUBLIN—59 DAWSON STREET. 


Macmillan’s List 


Secon] Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 


A HISTORY OF PERSIA 


By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.I.E., 
C.B., C.M.G. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Enlarged. With 7 Maps and 193 Illustrations. Two 
Vols. 8vo. £3 10s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 volumes. 7s. 6d. net per 
volume. 

POCKET EDITION. 23 volumes, printed on thin 
paper with gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue 
cloth, 6s. net per volume. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 
3S. net each. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Being the Boyle Lectures for 1920. By the Rev. W. 
R. MATTHEWS, M.A., B.D., Dean and Professor of 
the Philosophy of Religion, King’s College, London. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NEWN- 
HAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


By ALICE GARDNER, M.A. (Bristol), formerly 
Lecturer and Feliow of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., with 2 photogravures and 8 half-tone 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 


26 volumes. Blue cloth, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C.2 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Mostly About Trout. By Sir George Aston. 
Unwin : 8s. 6d. net. 

Reviews and Critical Papers. 
Elkin Mathews : 6s. net. 

Roving East and Roving West. 
Methuen : 5s. net. 


HIsTory. 


An Arabic History of Gujarat. Vol. II. 
Denison Ross. Murray: 21s. net. 
Moltke. By Lt.-Col. F. E. Whitton. Maker: of the 
Nineteenth Century. Constable: 18s. net. 

More About Unknown London. By Walter G. Bell. 

Lane: 6s. 6d. net. 
South Sea _ Bubble. 
O’Connor : 25s. net. 
The Wars of Marlborough. 
2 vols. Blackwell: sos. net. 


SocIoLocy. 


Secondary Education in the Nineteenth Century. By 
R. L. Archer. Cambridge University Press: 
12s. net. 

The History of Conspiracy and Abuse of Legal Pro- 
cedure. By Percy H. Winfield. Cambridge 
University Press : 20s. net. 


FICTION. 

A Marriage of Inconvenience. 
Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Brimming Cup. By Dorothy Canfield. Cape: 


8s. 6d. net. 
The Hall and the Grange. By Archibald Marshall. 


Collins : 7s. 6d. net. 
The Man on the Other Side. 
& Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JULY, 1921. 


America Now and in the ’Thirties: In the Steps of De Tocque- 
ville. By Harold Spender. 
Britain, Japan, and the United States. By Major Battine. 
The State and the Railways. II. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
A Look Round the Back Benches. By Auditor Tantum. 
A Baltic League. By Robert Machray. 
German Finance and Reparations: A Letter from Berlin. 
By Robert Crozier Long 
The Austrian Question. By Theodor von Sosnosky. 
The Real Position of Spain. By Tomas Baldasano, LL.D. 
The Transition in Modern British Art. By Julius M. Price. 
Coal and Revolution. By Gerald Gould. 
The Corridors. By mir Poliakoff. 
Mr. Wells as Controveisialist. By A. W. Gomme. 
Palestine. By Mrs. Rosita Forbes 
A Literary Entente. By Mrs. Woods 
“* Héloise and Abélard.’’ By J. A. T. Lloyd. 
A Monthly Commentary. VI. By Captain H. B. Usher, 
Correspondence: History for Everybody. 
The Whyte-Melville Centenary. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limrtgp. 


Allen & 
By Lionel Johnson. 
By E. V. Lucas. 


Sir E. 


The By Lewis Melville. 


By Frank Taylor. 


By Holleway Horn. 


By Ada Barnett. Allen 


MEN ano WOMEN 
who realise the dangers 


and responsibilities which lave followed in the train of modern 
civilisation, and the liabilities to which even the smallest em- 
ployer of labour is subject, are learning also to realise the 
benefits derived from an up-to-date system of Insurance and 
Assurance such as is offered by the © British Dominions." 

Those who desire to provide for old age; to educate and equip 
their children for worthy careers; to secure adequate funds for 
wife and family or dependents in case of death: or'to insure 
against loss or damage of personal property, or risk of general 
accident or illness should at once send for particulars of the 

British Dominions series of Insurances. 


EAGLE STAR& 
INSURANCE. PANY 0 S 


Head Office: British Dominions House, 
i Royal Exchange Avenue, London. E.C.3 
| ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
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LAURIES LIST 


A Text-Book of Applied Aeronautic 
Engineering 
By Henry Woodhouse. Large 4to. With 250 Illustra- 
tions, Plans and Charts. Cloth. 42s. net. 


A Winter Circuit of our Arctic Coast 


By Hudson Stuck, D.D., Archdeacon of Yukon. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. jos. net. 


Old Glass and How to Collect It 


By James Sydney Lewis. (2nd Impression.) Foolscap 
4to. Cloth. With 60 Illustrations. 18s. net. 


Bedouins 
By James Huneker. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Stories from the Operas 
By Gladys Davidson. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
8s. 6d. net. Also a new Presentation Edition bound in 
full leather with gold lettering. 21s. net. 


The Cathedrals of Northern France 


By T. Francis Bumpus. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Fully 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Thought Book on the Socratic Method 
By T. Sharper Knowlson. Author of ‘ Originality,’ 
etc. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Text-Book of Sex-Education 
By Walter M. Gallichan. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cathedrals of Rome and Southern Italy 
By T. Francis Bumpus. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Fully 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Cathedrals of Central Italy 
By T. Francis Bumpus. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


How to win at Royal Auction Bridge 
By ‘Cut Cavendish’ (Edwyn Anthony). Revised 
Edition, with the new rules and chapters on Pirate and 
Contract Bridge. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


Chats on Photography 
By W. Wallington. Crown 8vo. Paper. Illustrated. 
2s. net. 


NEW & RECENT FICTION 
1. The Spy 


By Upton Sinclair. A realistic story exposing the 
methods of Big Business. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


2. Leonie of the Jungle 
By Joan Conquest. Author of ‘ Desert Love.’ A glow- 
ing romance of the East. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


3. The Black Blanket 
By Maxwell Laurie. A remarkable. novel of life in the 
Southern States. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


4. Daughters of Heaven 


By Victoria Cross. A study of woman in her most 
alluring phases. Crown. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


5. The Last Trail 


By Zane Grey. A story of romantic love against a 
background of thrilling adventure. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. gs. net. 


6. The Spirit of the Border 
By Zane Grey. A breathless tale of frontier life. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. gs. net. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 30 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 4. 


THE JOHN LONG 
£500 PRIZE NOVEL 


GOOD GRAIN 


By EMMELINE MORRISON 


The advance orders to date are very lar 
and, for a First Novel in Library form, the 
Impression being produced at the outset con- 
stitutes a record in the history of publishing. 


Ready in July. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net 
Jacket in 3 Colours. 


OTHER BRILLIANT NOVELS READY IN JULY 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. Jackets in 3 Colours. 


THE PAINTED LILY 


By Amy J. Baker 


THE SOMETHING BETTER 


By Lilian Arnold 


A DERBY WINNER 


By Nat Gould 


AN ISLAND WOOING 


By A. Safroni-Middleton 


THE FOUNDRESS 


By John Ayscough 


PUTTING MARY OFF 


By John L. Carter 


THE GOVERNOR'S ROMANCE 


By Mina Holt 


WHY ? 
By G. G. Chatterton 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN AMERICA By Joun 
Ayscoucu (The Right Rev. Mgr. Count Francis Bickerstaffe-Drew). 
With Portrait of Author. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 16s. net, 


[Ready in July 


WOMAN: HER HFALTH AND BEAUTY 
By Max Parnet (Lauréat de l’Académie des Sports). With 
Photographs from Life printed on Art Paper; also Diagrams on 
large folding Chart of the Exercises. Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 

striking Dust Wrapper. 4s. 6d. net. 


[Fifth Edition 
HOME EXERCISE AND HEALTH. Five 
Minutes Care to the Nerves. The Rational 


System of Exercising for Health rather than mere Strength. By 
Percivat. G. Masters, B.A., Cantab. With 32 Illustrations from 
Life, printed on Art Paper; also Diagrams and large folding 
Chart of the Exercises Crown 8vo, Cloth. With striking Dust 
Wrapper. 4s. 6d. net [Fourth and Revised Edition 


GOLF FOR THE LATE BEGINNER. By Henry 


Hucues. With 32 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken 
for the work. F'’cap. 8vo. Striking Cover in Colours. 2s. net. 
[Fourth and Revised Edition 


THE BOY IN BUSINESS: How to Choose 


Career and Ensure Success, By Joun Fixven Luovp. 
Crown 8vo. Bound. Dust Wrapper. as. net 
[Second Edition 


A book that should be in the hands of all Parents and Guardians. 


Messrs. John Long have now ready their New Catalogue, 
112 pages, demy 8vo. It is a most interesting production, 
and embraces books of Travel, Biography, Fiction, Belles- 
Lettres, Poetry, the Drama, etc. Please write for a copy. 


JOHN LONG, LTD., Publishers 
12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, LONDON 
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COLLINS 


48, PALL MALL, S.W.1 


WALTER DE LA MARE’S 
GREATEST PROSE ROMANCE 


MEMOIRS of a 
MIDGET. 


8s. 6d. net. 
THE PONSON CASE. 
A Splendid Murder Mystery. 


By FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS, Author 
of “The Cask.” 


“In construction and invention, Mr. Crofts has no living 
equal.’’—The Outlook. 


SOULS of POOR FOLK. 


, By Dr. ALEXANDER IRVINE, Author 
of ‘“My Lady of the Chimney Corner.” 


THE HALL AND 
THE GRANGE. 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, Author 
of “Sir Harry,” “The Graftons,” &c. 


A MARRIAGE OF 
INCONVENIENCE. 


By HOLLOWAY HORN. 


ANDREW MELROSE 
DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 


THE “COMMON THINGS” SERIES 
General Euitor. 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 


COMMON STONES 
By Prof, GRENVILLE A, J. COLE. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo Price 6s. net. 

The Evening Standard says: “., .. a delightful and unconventional 
series of geological essays which will be read by the geologist and by 
the schoolboy with the same keen enjoyment.” 

HEALTH AND THE MIND 
By Lt.-Col. H. G. G. MACKENZIE, D.S.O., M.D., 
R.A.M.C., and GEOFFREY RHODES 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Dundee Courier says: “ This is a remarkable book. Its authors 
call it an ambitious book, and it is worthy of that title.” 


NEW _NOVELS 


THE BLUE DRESS 
By VIOLET FORD, 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The Evening News says. “ Therc is so bewitching a charm in the 
treatment of every detail, ana eee | in the element, that 
gratitude from the reader for a delightful little story is the result.’ 


COOEEVILLE 
By A. D. GILFILLAN. 
iif in Australia ndson 
of Goat Gilf lan. of Dundee, which the publisher will 
be recognised as the Australian novel. 


INTENSITY 
By CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 
Author of “ Adam's First Wife."' 
Price 6s. net. 
An intensely dramatic story, full of restrained passion and shot by 
passages of singular beauty. 
GREEN STONES OF EVIL 
By MARGARET PETERSON. 
‘* Author of ‘‘ The Lure of the Little Drum,"’ ete. 
Price 3s, 6d. net. 
A otine mystery story by the Author of “ The Lure of the Little 
Drum “ begins on board a steamship and ends in Central Africa. This 
full-length novel by a successful Prize Novelist is published at 3/6 net. 


London: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD. 


GRANT RICHARDS, Ltd. 


“All Hands on the Main 


Sheet!” 
A Book for Yachtsmen and Sportsmen 


By B. Heckstall-Smith 
21s. 


“The author has a knack of enduing his descriptions 
with the spirit of life, and very little imagination is needed 
for the reader to see again in tne minu’s eye the rushing 
—_ seas and foam sweeping through the lee rigging and 

broad white track astern, the mighty power of the 
great blast in the sails, and even to hear the song of the 


wind in the wires... . It may fairly be said that here 
is a book wh.ch will be a delightful ccmpanion to every 
yachtsman. ...and to the landsman it also makes a 


strong appeal, for the author has not forgotten it is not 
everybody who can go down to the sea in ships and see 
the wonders of the great waters.”—The Field 


NEW NOVELS 
Our Little Life 


By J. G. Sime 
8s. 6d. 


“* When I had read ‘ Our Little Life’ I said to myself: 
*This is a masterpiece,’ Then to test my judgment I 
read it again, and I remained of the same opinion still. 
In an earlier book, ‘ Sister Woman,’ Miss Sime put some 
of the qualities of true literature: here they are poured 
forth in a tiood. . . . Katie McGee's portrait | shall never 
forget. It is drawn with insight, sympathy, delightful 
humour, penetratin® vision into the nature of woman, 
above all with a divine pity and tenderness which extends 
to all living creatures and to life itself." HamiLton FYFE 
in The ily Mail. 


Through John’s Eyes 


By Huntly Robertson 
8s. 6d 


“It is difficult to write about this fine story in terms 
that, to the uninitiated, will not appear exaggerated. 
During the last few years we have had many books devoted 
to youth and youth's ways, but none so true, so finely yet 
firmly observed, and so delicately perceived as this... . 

boys are as genuine as the boys of ‘ Stalky & Co. ’; 
the slang is admirably done; the atmosphere is sug- 
gested with the most subtle art; and the sincerity of the 
whole is undeniable.’’ Publishers’ Circular. 


'—The P 


The Poisoner 
By Gerald Cumberland 
9s. 


“* Very rarely indeed has a novelist shown the real thing 
(dipsomania] as well as this. . . The different stages, over- 
confidence, depression, and the rest are followed with such 
absolute conviction that the whole deserves to stand, once 
for all, as a true picture of a common thing uncommonly 
little understood by most of us.’—The Observer. 


Whispering Windows 
By Thomas Burke 
8s. 6d. 


“Mr. Burke has a remarkable gift of seeing and convey- 
ing the romance of things in themselves ugly and squalid, 
and the drab and horrible slums of the Tesaue water- 
side yield up to him secrets of love, hatred, cruelty, devo- 
tion, crime and amazing Oriental dignity.”—The Manches- 
ter Guardian. 


Pleasure 
By Alec Waugh 
8s. 6d. 


“Mr. Waugh has genuine talent, which was present in 

*The Loom of Youth,’ and is’ maturer now. He can 

eS a situation with simplicity, and yet with feeling, and 
has an instinct for racter.”"—The Times. 


LONDON: 8 ST. MARTIN'S ST., W.C. 2. 
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Pa Three GOOD BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


q Just Published 
A HUMAN 


THE BRIMMING CUP DOCUMENT 
Dorothy Canfield 
A new novel by the author of ‘ The Bent Twig.’ The Making of 
It is the story of the months that test a life. 


Into the home of a happily married woman an Optimist 


comes another man who brings a fierce question- 
ing of all that she has accepted as the order of 
8s. 6d. 


Jonathan Cape 


ELEVEN GOWER ST., LONDON 


life. 


By 
HAMILTON FYFE 


Pp Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 
R E J U D I C E: S When the war broke out Mr. Fyfe went to the front 
HLM k could be if improperly trained and governed; and since 

4 . encken then he has seen what a mess the world can make of 


itself by allowing the wrong men to rule it in the wrong 
way. In fact, the Conservative has become a _ revolu- 
tionary—not a Bolshevik, but a respectable revolutionary 
ting, of the old school—with a difference. And when so clever 
. pom <a tad a man as Mr. Fyfe undergoes so complete a conversion, 
ey Se the book in which he tells us all about it is certain to 
‘ ia be a fascinating one. 


. . . We cannot say less of him than he 
says of another writer: ‘ There was in him a 


E L L 


The story of hundreds of thousands of mar- NEW _ROMANCE 


riages, but one told with fascinating and ruth- 
less honesty. Zell is faced with the alternative The Quest of 
of blighting for ever the life of his own son or 


By 
NORA KENT 


MITCH MILLER Crown 8/6 net. 
Edgar Lee Masters 


In reviewing Miss Kent’s previous novel, ‘ The Greater 
“It is long, surely, since the character of a Dawn,’ Land and Water said: ‘ Mrs. Florence Barclay 
boy has been limned so lovingly and so truth- and Miss Ethel M. Dell have cause to tremble.’ 
fully.""—Sunday Times. This is Miss Kent’s second novel, and will, we hope, 
““. . . There is ‘ wisdom,’ beauty, play, ad- be read by all lovers of her first book. The story has the 
venture, friendship, love, fights for the right, same fragrance and delicacy of sentiment that attracted 
and for your rights, travel, everything, anythin readers in ‘ The Greater Dawn,’ and will, we feel con- 
that keeps the mind going in MITC * fident, increase their number. 


MILLER.’’—Manchester Guardian. 8s. 6d. 


A BRILLIANT 


PSYCHIC NOVEL 


Q Fifth Thousand™ 
SHADOW & SUNLIGHT Garth 


E. L. Grant Watson By 
“In no book that I can call to mind have Mrs. J. oO. ARNOLD 
the allure and the repulsion of the Tropics been Author of ‘ The Fiddler,’ etc. 
conveyed with such effortless completeness. . . . 
No other story quite suggests the conflict of the Crown 8vo. 8/6 net. 


white and brown soul with such subtly hinted 


r reality. Beauty and sunshine are suggested with This is a ‘ novel of the occult,’ or a ghost story, which- 
absolute mastery. A book of unusual depth and ever you prefer, and a remarkable example of its class. 
beauty.”"—English Review. 7s. 6d. The main story is written by a shell-shocked officer under 


the ‘ control’ of one of the protagonists. Wicked beaux 
of the eighteenth century, a Quaker wife, the horrors of 


# a the slave trade, smugglers, a new house with old cellars 
on a wild, lawless coast, a gigantic negro and a deserter— 
The Complete Works of these are fine ingredients for the lover of thrills. And the 


frisson produced by ‘ Garth’ will certainly satisfy the 
connoisseur. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


are now, with one exception, published at 


the uniform price of - — | LEONARD PARSONS, LTD., 
24 Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


Head Office: 54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON - - EC. 3. 


CAPITAL (Paid up) & RESERVE FUND 
£23,842,372 
DEPOSITS (31 Dec. 1920) £327,788,370 


FREDERIC CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Esq., 
Chairman, 

Sir HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman 

EDMUND HENRY PaRKER, Esq., Vice-Chairman 


General Managers ; 
William Favill Tuke Esq., William Carruthers Esq., 
Robert William Street Esq. John Caulcutt Esq. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


The Bank has over 1,500 Branches in 
England and Wales. 


EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, Head Offiee, 
Edinburgh, 

THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LTD., 
Head Office, Manchester. 

THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED, 
Head Office, 27, Clements Lane London, E.C, 4, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


A book for Fishermen 


Mostly About Trout. 
By SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. A book fon 


Fishermen. 8s. 
Those who are weary of pavements and the industrial unrest associated 
with life in cities will welcome this book on times spent by running 
waters, where “ your life goes quietly, and you learn only what is 
worth while.” 


My Term Off. 
By CAPT. N. G. BRETT JAMES. 10s. 6d. 


“It is extremely aereeable reading, with a flavour of the old inti- 
mate travel diaries of the early nineteenth century.""—Times. 

“A very pleasing book. . . I heartily recommend it.’—Sm W. 
Rosertson Nicou. in British Weekly. 


Lloyd George & Co. 
Cartoons by DAVID LOW from the Star. With a 
Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. Demy 4to. 2s. 6d. 
“He is obviously a born draughtsman, .. the cartoons provide a 
remarkable exanple of power in political caricature.’”—Times. 
Undiluted joy for 2s. 6d.’"—Daily News. 


The Man on the Other Side. 
A Novel. 
By ADA BARNETT. 7s. 6d. 


In Days to Come. 
By WALTHER RATHENAJU, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion in Germany. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 
“Clearly a book of the moment, not to be ignored by thinking men 
. . «+ + he is a man of high intellectual attainments, a scholar and 
thinker and an plished t of art.’”’—Times. 


The Psychology of Day Dreams. 
By Dr. J. VARENDONCK. With an Introduction 
by Prof. Sigmund Freud. 18s. 
‘*A genuine, well documented first-hand study of an important psycho- 
logical phenomenon.’’—Times. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C. 1 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estbd. SOCIETY 1849 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASST S £45, 600,000. ANNUAL INCOM §£6,400,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase of 
sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed, 
37, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


HOW TO ASCERTAIN 
YOUR TAXABLE INCOME 


Full particulars sent post free on application to the 
General Manager, 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 
63, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C, 2. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER | 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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THE CITY 


This Department of THE Saturpay Review will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley 
Withers, at present Editor of ‘ The Economist.’ 


Stock Markets 


LTHOUGH the settlement of the coal 

dispute has not yet had any very pal- 

pable effect on the Stock Markets, 
sae ycneral sentiment is decidedly more cheer- 
ful, and in some directions quotations have 
been mildly responsive to the improved outlook. 
British funds have been very steady, but with the 
exception of Conversion Loan, which has had a 
moderate rise, littke change has occurred. Some 
of the Corporation and Colonial Government 
stocks have undergone trifling improvement, 
Home Railway stocks have made little response to 
the coal settlement, considerable anxiety still being 
felt as to the future of this group. Some of the 
railway Preference stocks have already become dif- 
ficult to sell in any but small lots. The Textile 
group has been most prominent in such improve- 
ment as has occurred. This is apparently due to 
a better trade demand from the East, coupled, of 
course, with the pending resumption of coal pro- 
duction. The market is evidently rather bare of 
shares and ready to go ahead on the first sign of a 
genuine recovery in trade. 


Money Market 

As might have been expected, the general 
situation in the money market has undergone 
some improvement this week, although the full 
effect of the coal settlement will not be felt for 
some time. Easier money is a distinct probability 
of the near future, and evidence is not wanting 
that the Government is bringing a certain amount 
of pressure to bear on the banks with a view to 
such a consummation. The dear money party is 
now decidedly out of favour. What this stupid 
and disastrous policy has cost the country in lost 
trade, and the national exchequer in lost revenue, 
it is manifestly impossible to say, but it must run 
into hundreds of millions. The trade slump, pre- 
cipitated and rendered more acute by the dear 
money policy instituted by the Bank of England 
rather more than a year ago, has latterly told 
heavily on the national revenue. High taxes are 
in vain, if there is nothing to tax. Trade and in- 
dustry have long been virtually at a_ standstill, 
thanks to the bungling of financial theorists who 
thought that inflation and deflation were as easy to 
control as a water-tap. The revenue authorities 
now have nothing to collect but claims for refund 
of taxes, and the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is landed with the legacy of a Budget which it is 
utterly impossible to balance. There is far more 
consternation now over the industrial paralysis 
than there ever was over the inflation of a year ago, 
and no effort will be spared to give things a fillip. 
Therefore the banks are being urged to withdraw 
their unjustifiable credit restrictions and to help 
industry instead of hampering it. The dear money 
policy having done its worst, a strong reaction is 
now setting in. Unless we are much mistaken, a 
new era of cheap money is already in sight. 


Foreign Exchanges 

Little has occurred of note in connection with 
the international exchanges. Germany seems to 
be about the only country in Europe that is seri- 
ously applying itself to work, and the exchange 
is reflecting it. 

As far as the dollar exchange is concerned, there 
is little prospect of any improvement so long as 
the German reparation payments are made 
through America. The reason for this is, of 
course, that the United States is the only country 
with a gold basis of exchange. With another 
large German instalment due at the end of August 
it is difficult to see how there can be anything but 
a further adverse movement in the New York rate 
for the time being. The Brussels and Paris rates 
have remained practically unchanged, but the 
Italian lira has hardened slightly. 


The Mining Outlook 


Although the public could hardly have been 
expected to display a partiality for the risks of 
mining so soon after the coal settlement, the 
jobbers in the Stock Exchange have taken the pre- 
caution of moving up prices fractionally. Gold 
mining concerns have been enjoying the advan- 
tages of a high currency price for their output, 
the sterling value of the metal during the recent 
labour disquiet having been quoted as high as 
110/5d. per ounce, as compared with 85/- in pre- 
war times and round abotit 102/6d. before the 
strike. As the recent improvement in the price 
was without doubt attributable to the unfortunate 
industrial position, the price should now be on the 
down trade. America being the only free market 
for gold, the price moves in conformity with the 
value of sterling in New York. ° 


The Demand for Diamonds 


Better trade conditions means a demand for 
diamonds. The bulk of new stones come 
from South Africa, where a pool has_ been 
in existence for many years, under’ which 
the output of the different mines is appor- 
tioned in accordance with the demand. Behind 
the pool is the Diamond Syndicate which controls 
the sales. The existence of the Syndicate has had 
a wonderful steadying effect upon the price of 
diamonds and has enabled the producing com- 
panies to make substantial profits without detri- 
ment to the retail trade. The greater part of the 
demand comes from America, and the recent com- 
mercial depression there practically cut off the sales, 
with the result that the mines have had to close 
down underground operations until the demand 
revives. With better business on both sides of 
the Atlantic the prospect for diamond = shares 
appears more promising. As soon as we can get 
our manufacturers restarted the prices of base 
metals ought to advance, although future move- 
ments in copper are doubtful. In spite of the 
large American copper mines having suspended 
operations there is an enormous stock on the other 
side, but the copper Export Syndicate will no doubt 
see that our people do not get the advantage. 


Oil Conditions and Problems 
The oil industry still awaits the revival of the 
world-demand for its products, and the situation 
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becomes increasingly complex. Among the 50,000 
producers there is an agitation to put a tax on the 
import of oil from Mexico, the argument being 
that American production alone is more than 
adequate to the American demand, and that cheap 
Mexican oil, sold at 50c. a barrel below the price 
of mid-continental crude, is ruining the market. 
The big oil interests resist the proposal on the 
ground that such a tax would tend to drive 
Mexican oil to Europe; and there is no enthusiasm 
for it among the public, which remembers that 
during the war the price of fuel oil was forced up 
close to the price of crude oil itself, of which fuel 
oil is only the fourth main fraction. Had the small 
consumer of fuel oil been encouraged and fostered 
then, there might have been no “ slump ”’ on the 
scale we are experiencing to-day. As it is, the 
smaller American oil producers go circling round 
in a whirlpool of ever-increasing production—with 
the limit of storage capacity in sight—and quite 
unable to help themselves. 


Mexican Production 


Meanwhile, of her April production of 154 mil- 
lion barrels Mexico shipped 104 millions to the 
United States, which, on April 3oth, had 147 
million barrels of domestic and imported crude on 
hand, enough to last for three months if not 
another barrel was produced. During May 
Mexican shipments declined, owing to a U.S. 
seamen’s strike, by about 1,000,000 barrels; but 
the falling off brings little consolation to the 
American producer, who knows that the southern 
Republic is heading for a record output of well 
over 160 million barrels during the current year. 

The truth about the Mexican oilfields situation 
was probably revealed by Senator Phelan when in 
one sentence he consigned the Mexican oil lands 
to an early death, and in the next implored his 
Government to take a hand in their exploitation. 
Mr. George Otis Smith, a director of the U.S. 
Geological Survey, has recently estimated that 
Mexico is good for 5,750 million barrels, and can 
serve ‘‘ probably more than one generation with 
an output like that of the year just past.’’ The 
suggested 25 per cent. increase of taxation on oil 
shipped from Mexico does not seem to have 
frightened experts in New York; and the con- 
fidence of British investors in Mexican oil shares 
rests on foundations that recent waves of not quite 
disinterested policy have failed to affect ap- 
preciably. 


Oil Market Notes 

There has been a distinctly better tendency in 
the oil market during the week, owing to the 
attempts of the bear clique in New York to repur- 
chase Royal Dutch in Amsterdam and New York. 
The Trinidad Central report did not show 
much improvement on last year, as it was only 
after the turn of the year that delivery of 
machinery and plant enabled the management to 
start production on a commercial scale. It is 
believed that the Chairman at the meeting will 
report considerably more progress than has heen 
anticipated. Mexican Eagles have been an 


active market, but moving within rather narrow 
limits. 
but is always absorbed by the investor. 


Stock still comes out, chiefly from Paris, 
The 


in the United States, the centre of the industry, . 


Burmah Oil Company’s issue of £3,000,000 in 
8 per cent. Preference shares was largely over-sub- 
scribed, and at the commencement of dealings a 
premium will be established. These shares may be 
expected to go to about 2s. premium fairly soon, as 
the dividend is covered more than ten times. At 
22s. they would yield 7} per cent. The issue of 
8 per cent. Preference shares of the Anglo- 
American Company which was expected to be 
made in New York, probably before the end of 
July, has been postponed indefinitely. We 
understand the underwriters of the Anglo- 
Ecuadorian issue got 24 per cent. of the amounts 
they underwrote-——The shares of the new com- 
pany formed by the Shell-Royal Dutch interests 
to take over the Venezuela Oil Concessions are 
expected to be issued in the course of a few days. 
According to the Royal Dutch report, shipments 
from Venezuela have been restricted to under 
100,000 tons owing to want of transport. 


Cotton Trade Improving 

Our Lancashire correspondent writes :—In cot- 
ton trade circles this week there has been distinctly 
more activity. Inquiry from abroad for some 
little time has been of larger dimensions, and lead- 
ing buyers have now made up their minds to 
operate more freely. The bulk of the business 
done has been for India, and of the several outlets, 
Calcutta has been the most prominent. As a re- 
sult of the contracts booked some producers of 
light fabrics in Blackburn are now wanting Nov- 
ember-December delivery for the completion of 
fresh orders. Buying has also been healthy in 
yarns suitable for our Dependency. It is quite 
evident dealers in the bazaars on the other side 
have allowed their stocks to run down very low, 
and there is now eagerness to replenish supplies 
as there is a fear of higher prices. Exporters to 
other outlets, such as China and Egypt, have also 
given increased support. There has not been any 
trade of weight in Lancashire goods for twelve to 
fifteen months, and it is now apparent that the 
shelves of the world require to be restocked. The 
only drawback to extensive operations is the posi- 
tion of finance, but in this connection matters are 
steadily improving. 


Cotton Wages Settlement 

After a strike lasting three weeks the employers 
and the operatives in the Lancashire cotton indus- 
try have signed an agreement on the wages ques- 
tion. The settlement provides for an immediate 
reduction of nearly 20 per cent. on current wages 
with a further reduction of 2} per cent. from the 
beginning of next year. The agreement is for six 
months, but at the end of that period three months’ 
notice of any desired change will have to be given, 
so rates are now fixed for nine months. There is 
some difference of opinion as to what effect upon 
yarn and cloth prices this cut in wages will have, 
but in round figures it may be said that the cost 
of production of spinners and manufacturers has 
been reduced by about 124 per cent. 


Mill Shares 

There has been increased interest this week in 
cotton mill shares. The market at Oldham has 
been more active. Without any distinct rise in 
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REASONABLE 


FURNITURE 


OST PEOPLE 
would naturally 
rather have beautiful 
than banal furniture, 


but they are afraid it 
will cost them more. 


At Heal’s you pay only 
for the quality of the 
goods—structure, mat- 
erial, workmanship— 
Heal not for the distinguish- 


¢..$ 6in. Mahogany Sideboard, £25; 3ft. x 6ft. 6in. Mahogany Dinin, 
ahogany Dining Chair, £2 17s. 6d. (cushions extra); Mahogany Arm C. 
(cushions extra). 


Write for booklet “ Reasonable Furniture.” 


Heal Son 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 


Table, &16; ed design or the good 

atekees taste in selection, ex- 
emplified in the pieces 
shown alongside. 


And this same good 
taste is exercised in the 
cheaper goods at Heal’s, 
of which there are 
plenty, as a visit will 


BEDUING, BEDSTEAD, UPHOLSTERY, AND FURNITURE MAKERS. show 
DEALERS IN CARPETS, CHINA, FABRICS & DECORATIVE THINGS. . 


FOR RATES FOR 


HORSE ano CATTLE INSURANCE. | 


APPLY TO THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY.L?? 


HEAD OFFICE, 
IMPERIAL House, 27 CAVENDISH Square, LONDON.W.1. 


HORSES | STALLIONS 
CATTLE HUNTERS 
IN FOAL MARES .BLOODSTOCK 


AW.HEWETT, Manageré Secretary. 


“The Passing of the New Freedom ” 


Mr. Beck States His Case in 


Mr. Beck is a most accomplished 
writer. ‘his keen, and in some res- 
pects, merciless discussion of the 
essential nature of Dr. Wilson’s 
Policies, has had an enormous in- 
fluence upon the American attitude 
to European affairs. It is an essential 
book for those who would under- 
stand the American point of view. 


‘*Mr. BECK was a good friend of Great Britain and 
the other Allied Countries during the War, and during the 
Peace negotiations, and his new volume is an admirable 
example of that sound American commonsense . , . which 
is destined to be more and more of an influence for good in 
world politics, and, be it added, in world economics."’ 


Morning Post. 


THE PASSING OF THE NEW FREEDOM. 
By the Hon. JAMES BECK. 
Author of “ The Reckoning.” “The Evidence in the Case,"’ etc. 
7/6 net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LIMITED, 


PUBLISHERS. LONDON, E.C. 4 
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prices, there has been a tendency for quotations to 
harden. The June stock-taking results are not any 
worse than expected. Textile shares on the Man- 
chester Stock Exchange have been firmer. Fine 
Spinners’ at 36s. are considered to be fully valued. 
In view of the brighter trade outlook there has 
been some quiet buying of Calico Printers’ at 
round 15s. gd. 


Rubber Situation 


Probably no great industry with a record of 
equal prosperity has ever sustained such a dramatic 
collapse as that of rubber cultivation. Fortunately 
it is young and still virile. Out of the ashes of its 
former self may well arise a more perfect organisa- 
tion, that, profiting by the errors of the past, will 
become firmly established ona sure foundation. We 
are disposed to think that the industry has already 
seen the worst of its tribulations. Rubber, after all, 
is a vitally important raw material, for the produc- 
tion of which there is an assured future. A glut of 
supplies may embarrass, but cannot ruin, the indus- 
try. Already there are signs that production is 
sensibly declining and that the surplus accumula- 
tion has reached its maximum. Producers are 
gradually finding circumstances too much for them 
and are beginning to call a halt to further produc- 
tion. No commodity can be produced at 30 per 
cent. loss indefinitely. 


A Market to Watch 


Nevertheless we fear that much wreckage will 
strew the shore before the investor can safely re- 
embark. It must be remembered that even with 
rubber at double the present price very few com- 


panies could make a respectable return to share- 
holders, while many would still be unable to avert 
reconstruction. Caution is still the most blessed 
word in connection with Rubber Share investment. 
At present a purchase of any but the most strong], 
financed concerns is merely a gamble on the odds 
against reconstruction. Meanwhile the companies 
are learning to practise rigid economy in the hard 
school of necessity. This can only make for per- 
manent good and is one of the redeeming features of 
the slump. Rubber Shares should be kept in view, 
for one day they will again figure in the limelight. 
But at all times it is advisable to seek advice before 
making a purchase. Rubber plantations are not all 
of one standard pattern, as some of the purely 
mathematical share valuers seem to think. 


New Issue 

The prospectus will be issued early next week 
of the Colombian Proprietary Gold Mines, Ltd., 
formed with a capital of £200,000 in shares of £1 
each, to acquire 10 alluvial gold mining claims 
comprising approximately 33 square miles or 
21,120 acres, in the Republic of Colombia, situated 
on the River Llantin, in the province of Guapi, 
about 70 miles south of the Port of Buenaventura. 
The issue will consist of 150,000 shares, of which 
90,000 fully-paid shares will be allocated in full 
payment of the purchase consideration. The re- 
maining 60,000 shares will be offered to the public 
at par, the subscription of these being guaranteed 
by the British Platinum and Gold Corporation for 
the sole consideration of the right to subscribe at 
any time before October, 1922, for £32,000 of the 
unissued capital. 


A COPY OF THE PROSPECTUS has been filed with the Registrar of 


Joint Stock Companies, which states, inter alia, that application will be 


made to the Stock Exchange for permission to deal in the Shares now offered on the issue of the Allotment Letters. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE ON OR BEFORE THE 6tx JULY, 1921. 


COLOMBIAN PROPRIETARY GOLD MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


Nominal Capital 


Divided 


: : £200,000 


into 200,000 Shares of One Pound each. 


ISSUE OF 150,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, 


of wh:.h 90,000 Shares will be issued as fully paid up in payment of the purchase consideration and 


offered for subscription at par. 


PAYABLE: As to 5s. per Share on Application; as to 5s. per Share on Allotment; and the balance as and when required in calls not exceeding 5s. 
per Share at intervals of not less than one month. 


The Vendors will discharge all the preliminary expenses other than the ad valorem stamp duty (if any) on and the costs of the Transfer of the 
properties purchased, and the subscription of the whole of the 60,000 shares now offered has been guaranteed without the payment of any cash com- 
mission in consideration of the right until the 22nd day of October, 1922, to subscribe at par for 32,000 shares of £1 each, being part of the unissued 


capital of the Company. 


18,000 shares, the balance of the unissued shares, will be allotted and issued as fully 
properties which the Company has agreed to purchase, as and when the same shall have 


of purchase consideration for two further 


id up by wa 
er the terms of the contract for sale. 


n selected u 


DIRECTORS.—THOMAS JAMES IVE, 5, Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2, Chairman and Managing Director British Platinum and Gold Cor- 


poration, Ltd. (Chairman). 


GEORGE HART SHORT, 56, Hanover Gate Mansions, N.W.1, Director, Scott & Bowne, Limited. 
SAMUEL TOBIAS COHN, 36, Platts Lane, Hampstead, N.W.3, Director, British Platinum and Gold Corporation, Limited. 
HENRY JAMES EDER, Cali, Republic of Colombia, Merchant. 


BANKERS.—LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAN 


BANK, Limited, Head Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS.—INDER, HENDERSON & DIXON, 1, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
AUDITORS.—WYATT WILLIAMS & CO., 14, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 
BROKERS.—ALBERT A. BENDON & CO., 5, Copthall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


HAMILTON MACKAY & CO., 30. 


rogmorton Street, London, E.C.2. 


SOLICITORS.—MAYO, ELDER & CO., 10, Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2. 
SECRETARIES AND REGISTERED OFFICES.—PORTAL TRUST & AGENCY, Limited, Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 


This Company has been formed for the 
way of dredging or ——- sluicing or by 
21,120 acres, in the 


urposes mentioned in the Memorandum of Association, and in particular to acquire and further develop by 
th methods 10 Alluvial Gold Mining Properties or Claims, comprising approximately 33 square miles or 
epublic of Colombia, which have been selected from a total of 47 Alluvial Gold Mining Properties or Claims comprising approxi- 
uare miles or 101,000 acres, all in the same District and two further adjoining like properties, or claims which remain to be selected out of 


mately 158 s 
the same 47 Properties or Claims. 

The selected properties and those to be selected are contiguous and are situated on the River Liantin, a tributary of the River Saija, in the province 
of Guapi in the Department of Cauca, Colombia, about 70 miles south of the Port of Buenaventura. 

Messrs. Inder, Henderson & Dixon, the Company's Consulting Engineers, in their report on the properties, state that “it is important to note 


that the results which have been obtained from the preliminary investigations provide undoubted proof of gold, generally over the whole of the 


area, and also proof of rich portions which are an essential feature in all alluvial deposits of economic value. 
do not hesitate to recommend this new goldfield as «ne offering more than usual promise of reward from a mining point of view. 


So much so is this the case that we 
We have gone 


through Mr. Davidson's report on the properties, and it appears to us that, bearing in mind the conditions under which the work was done, his 


conclusions are not unduly optimistic.” 


Applications for shares should be made on the Form accompanying th full prospectus, on the terms of which only allotments will be made, which 
should be completed and sent to the Company’s Bankers, with the amount payable on applica’ 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application for shares can be 


Company. 


obtained fi 


tion. 
rom the Company’s Bankers, Solicitors, and Brokers, and at the offices of the 


SSC 
: 60,000 Shares are now Exe 
a q XUM 
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LLOYDS BANK] 
LIMITED. 


: 
Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bt. 


Deputy-Chairman : 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


Capital Subscribed £70,688,980 
Capital paid up 137,796 
Reserve Fund - _ 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 346,397,553 
Advances, 151,079,173 


THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 
AUXILIARY: 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation 


The Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Always osk for ~ 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 


Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHG@A, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/8 and 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 
probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 


| intact for your heirs. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


Solid Food or Liquid 
for a whole party 
kept Hot or Ice Cold 


The most serviceable of Thermal Jars. 

Makes a success of any meal out of doors. 

Always of use in the home. 

Light in weight—practically unbreakable. 

Easily carried, if desired, by the bail. 

Has an extra wide opening—4in. diameter—easy 
filling, easy emptying and cleaning. 


IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


LL who love getting out of doors with children or friends to 
Aciey themselves by road, river or country will appreciate 
the advantage of having an ALADDIN Thermalware Jar, 
in which adequate supplies of cooked foods or liquids can be con- 
veniently and cleanly stored and carried—and kept hot or cold for 
many hours. 
When not on holiday the ALADDIN is splendid for keeping 
Meat, Butter, Milk, etc., sweet and fresh in any sort of weather. 
It is excellent value for money, and lasts for years. 


THERMALWARE JAR 


is demonstrated and sold at the following Stores :— 
Boots, The Chemists, 181, Regent Sizaire Berwick, 27, Old Bond Street, 
Harrods, Ltd., Brompton Rd., S.W.1. mas Good .» (London), Ltd., 
= South Audley Street 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, 5 Smith & Sons, Ltd., 179, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. 


Wm. Whiteley, Ltd., Queen's Rd.,W. Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31, 
Army & Navy Stores, Victoria Street, Brook Street, W. 

.W. Staines Kitchen Equipment Co., 131, 
J. C. Vickery, 177, Regent St., S.W.1 Victoria Street, Wt, 
One-Gallon Size (as illustrated) £550 
Two-Quart Size ... £440 


TO ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW ’’ READERS OUTSIDE LONDON. 

If you are not a customer of any of the above 
stores, send your order direct to us with remit- 
tance. We guarantee all purchasers of the Aladdin 
Thermalware Jar satisfaction or return of money. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
132a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. 
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ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY CO., LTD. 


THE NITRATE POSITION. 


A GOOD TRAFFIC YEAR. 
SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE IN REVENUE. 
THE TARIFF QUESTION. 

Tue THIRTY-THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Antofa- 
gasta (Chili) and Bolivia Railway Company, Limited, was held on 
the 28th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad Street. 

The Hon. Charles N. Lawrence (chairman of the company) 
presided. 

Mr. A. W. Bolden (managing director and secretary) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and the auditor’s report, 

The Chairman stated that the directors had to record a very 
good traffic year to Dec. 31 last, but the Company had before it, 
he was afraid, the prospect of a succeeding twelve months 
somewhat similar to the results for 1919. The nitrate industry 
certainly seemed to suffer from time to time through the fluctua- 
tions of fortune, and whereas in 1920, and particularly in the 
early part of the year, there was a boom in nitrate, they were at 
present faced with a slump in the industry. The gross receipts 
for the past year were excellent, totalling £2,370,000 from the 
combined undertaking of the railway and waterworks, or 76.01 
per cent. increase on the gross receipts of the previous years 
Practically all classes of traffic gave receipts very much greater 
than for 1919, but they had to remember that that was a very 
poor year. The amount of nitrate carried in 1920 was 1,013,491 
tons, or nearly four and a half times what they handled in 1919. 
The shipping results were also considerably improved again cn 
account of the greater production of nitrate, while the receipts 
from the waterworks undertaking were £140,140, as compared 
with £119,700 in 1919. All this of course was a bright picture, 
but it was marred somewhat by the fact that the total working 
expenses were 68.14 per cent. of the gross receipts, as compared 
with 65.48 per cent. With the amount brought forward they had 
a total of 41,115,131 to deal with, and the directors recommended 
a final dividend on the consolidated ordinary stock of 4 per cent., 
making 7 per cent. for the year, and that £285,706 be carried 
forward. Certain increases in tariffs had been authorised by the 
Chilian Government in order to compensate the Company in some 
measure for the higher wages bills which they had incurred as 
well as to meet the other growing expenditure, but it had yet to 
be seen whether these were sufficient. As to Bolivia, they were 
taking all steps open to them in order to obtain an increase, but 
so far they had not had any increase whatever over pre-war rates. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND 
RAILWAYS. 


Tue MEETING OF THE ForEsTaL LaNnD, TIMBER AND 
Co., Lrp., was held on the 29th ult. The Hon. Sir Arthur 
Lawley, G.C.S.I., the chairman of the company, presided, and 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, dealt first 
with the figures therein and explained the variation from those 
of the preceding year. In allocating the profit and loss a balance 
of £938,886, the board had found it advisable to set aside 
£300,000 to taxation reserve. It was a large amount, but in- 
come tax for 1920 was based on the average profit for the three 
preceding years. Continuing, he said that a year ago he had 
remarked that the market for Quebracho extract was constant, 
and prices for the manufactured article were higher than in the 
previous year. Within a very few weeks, however, a dense 
cloud of universal and world-wide depression had descended on 
the industrial world; it had not yet lifted. The tanning industry 
shared the same fate as other industries, and the demand for 
Quebracho extract was correspondingly greatly reduced. In the 
Argentine, also, conditions changed adversely from the company’s 
point of view, and it had come about that while the price of the 
manufactured article had fallen there had been a steady and 
inevitable rise in the cost of production. The accumulation of 
Quebracho extracts had been so great, and the demand so 
limited, that the board had resolved to close down all their fac- 
tories, and the opportunity had been taken for a complete over- 
haul with a view to raising the efficiency of the plants to the 
highest possible pitch. During the year the company had 
acquired large and valuable interests in certain Wattle planta- 
tions and factories for the production of tanning extract in 
Natal. That was at a time when prices for that commodity 
were high and profits were large, but South Africa, also, had 
shared in the universal collapse, and here also advantage had 
been taken of the condition of commercial paralysis to overhaul, 
to clean up and equip all the factories in South Africa, so that 
they might be ready to go full steam ahead on a rising market. 
The company’s industrial organisation had been further strength- 
ened by the inclusion in its sphere of activities of Messrs. Fon- 
tana’s factory at Resistantia in South America, as well as an 
interest in Messrs. Brillas, Pagans & Co.’s factory in Barcelona. 
In conclusion he would like to say a word or two as to the 
trade conditions of the current year. At its commencement 
they had deemed it wise to liquidate a portion, at all events, of 
their very large stocks at prices which hardly showed any margin 
of profit. The board hoped that by this policy they had helped 
to keep running the wheels of the tanning industry, and to 
revive trade. Latterly demand for extract had considerably in- 
creased and prices had somewhat improved. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW AND ASHFORD, KENT. 
AUCTION ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD GERARD, M.C. 
miles from 
THE EAS WEL L PARK “ESTATE, 
—T an area of about 
ooo ACRES, 
in a ring fence, and tel a PALATIAL MODERN MANSION in a 
FINELY UNDULATING DEER PARK. 

The Accommodation consists of hall, six stately reception rooms, winter 
garden, and conservatory, 40 principal, secondary, and servants’ bed-rooms, 
nine bath rooms and offices. 

Electric light and gas. Central heating. Modern drainage. 

THE PLEASURE GROUNDS are old-established and of great natural 
beauty, and include a magnificent shect of 38 acres of ORNAMENTAL 
WATER, wide spreading lawns and terraces. 

SHOOTING, HUNTING, FISHING, BOATING, GOLF. 
HOME FARM and FOUR OTHER EXCELLENT FARMS. 
Two good secondary residences, eight lodges, and 4 smaller houses and 
cottages. Valuable accommodation lands and woodlands. 
THE ADVOWSON of the PARISHES of EASTWELL and BROUGHTON 
ALUPH and MANORIAL RIGHTS. 

To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION, in blocks and_ lots, 
CORN EXCHANGE, ASHFORD, on TUESDAY, 12th JULY, 1921, 
2 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 

Solicitors: Messrs. MEYNELL & PEMBERTON, 30, Old Queen Street, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Resident Agent: H. B. PARSONS, Esq., Park, 


Ashford, Kent. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Sq., W.1. 


at the 
at 


Estate Office, Eastwell 


BY DIRECTION OF H. F. BRUNSKILL, ESQ., J.P. 


DEVON, 
joining Kingsbridge. 
THE FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 


BUCKLAND-tout-SAINTS, 
a COMFORTABLE RE SIDENCE, 
suite of reception rooms, nine principal bedrooms, 
three fitted bath rooms, "and offices. Electric light. Garage. Stabling, Lodge. 
TWELVE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
THE HAMLET OF GOVETON 
ACCOMMODATION LAND and BUILDING SITES, 
The whole extending to about 
2,000 ACRES 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION, as a whole or in lots, at THE 
GLOBE HOTEL, NEWTON ABBOT, on FRIDAY, 12th AUGUST, 1921, 
at 11.30 a.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Messrs. BRIDGES, SAWTELL & CO., 23, Red Lion Square, 


includin, 
cu.ttaining lounge hall, 


Soliciors : 
Auctioneers : 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Sq., W.1. 


BY DIRECTION OF ROBERT MOND, ESQ., J.P. 
KENT, 
One mile from Brasted Station, 34 miles from Se 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL P PROPERTY, 
COMBE BANK, 
extending to an area of about 
520 ES. 

fHE MANSION contains entrance hall. seven reception rooms including 
saloon decorated by Walter Crane, 30 principal bed and dressing rooms, nine 
bath rooms and offices 

Electric light. = ntral heating. Passenger lift. 
Company's wate’ 

THE GROU Nps are studded with specimen trees including fine cedars. 
Tennis lawns and en-tout-cas court. 

Open-air swimming bath. Boating lake extending to nearly six acres, 
with good fishing. 

Walled gardens, vineries, peach and green houses. 

Three lodges. stabling and cottages. 

THE RENOWNED SHIRE HORSE STUD FARM, with excellent buildings. 
COMBE BANK FARM, 
range of excellent buildings, now housing 

BANK HERD OF DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 

DIBGATE FARM, 
with cottages and ample buildings, accommodating Wessex Saddleback Pigs, 

LITTLE COMBE BANK, 
svated in well-arranged #rounds extending to about 74 acres, numerous cot- 
tages in the Village of Sundridge. 

To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION, as a whole or in lots, in the 
HANOVER SQUARE ESTATE ROOM: on THURSDAY, 4th AUGUST, 
1g2!, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously so'd privately). 

Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & SON, 17, Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.1. 

Auction‘ers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Sq., W.1. 


Telephone. Main Drainage. 


with house and large the 


CELEBRATED COMBE 


BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
WILL OF THE LATE M. R. PRYOR, ESQ. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Between Hitchin and Stevenage (G.N.R. Main Line). 


THE WESTON PARK ESTATE, 
embracing an area of about 
1,950 ACRES. 
including a COMFORTABLE MANSION, seated in a TIMBERED PARK 
of about 226 acres, and containing four reception rooms, billiard room, and 
10 principal bed and dressing rooms. Garage and stabling. _Blectric light. 
Two delightfully situated Residences, viz. 
“THE LODGE,” Hall’s Green, and “ FRAY'S,” 
SIX CAPITAL MIXED FARMS. 
WELL-STOCKED WOODLANDS, Small Holdings. Accommodation Land 
and «Properties in the Village of Weston. 

To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION, at THE TOWN HALL, 
HITCHIN, on MONDAY, 18th JULY, 1921, at 11.30 a.m. (unless previously 
sold privately). 

Solicitors ; Messrs. ROBINSON and BLABER, 23, Philpot Lane, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3, agd 12, Gt. Castle Street, Regent Street, W.1.; and Messrs. 
BAL DERSTON, WARREN and POTH TECARY, Letchworth ‘and Baldock, 
Herts, and 32, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Sq., W.1. 


Weston. 


| 


BY DIRECTION OF THE COUNTESS ROBERTs. 


BERKSHIRE, 
One mile from Ascot Station, — a Rete Course, and 29 miles from 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY known as 


OT. 
Surrounded by WEKL TIMBERED ‘GROUNDS and Matured Gardens, oj 
nearly 
82 ACRES. 

THE ESTATE was the HOME of the LATE FIELD-MAR 
RT. HON. EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., K.P., etc. — Te 

THE MANSION contains lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, libra 
boudoir, billiard room, nine principal bed and dressing rooms, 17 coon 
and servants’ bedrooms, day and night: nurseries; eight fitted bath rooms, 
complete domestic offices, 

Central Heating. Electric Light. 

Stabling for 10. Coachhouses. Lodge and Seven 
Cottages. 

JHE GROUNDS are WELL TIMBERED THROUGHOUT and the 
PLEASURE GARDENS include tennis and croquet lawns, fishpond, woodland, 
and fine growths of rhododendrons. 

To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION, in the HANOVER SQUARE 
ESTATE ROOM, on THURSDAY, 28th JULY, 1921, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 

Land Agent: DYNELEY LUKER, Esq., 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.2. 

Solicitors : Messrs. LAWRENCE, GRAHAM & CO,, 6, New Square, Lin. 
coln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Sq., W.1. 


Modern sanitation. 


Compan t 
Garage. Farmery. 


RICHARD H. WILLIAMS-BULKELEY, 
ANGLESEY. 


Six miles from Bangor, 11 miles from Carnarvon. 
E BARON HILL ESTATE 
overlooking the Menai Straits and the Irish Sea, and extending to about 
3,610 ACRES. 
The Property Residence 


BY DIRECTION OF SIR 
BART, C.B. 


seated in a FINELY TIMBERED PARK of about 250 ACRES. Hall, five 
reception rooms, billiard room, study, and morning room, 26 principal bed 
and dressing rooms, 7nd domestic offices. Electric light. 
GADLYS, an —— Country Residence, in grounds of 23 ACRES. 
THE FRIARS, overlooking the Welsh Hills. 
The Celebrated PUFFIN ISLAND. 
FORTY FARMS and SMALL HOLDINGS, 
Numerous Properties in - ASSIZE and COUNTY TOWN of 
EAUMARIS, 
Also in 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
THE BEDDGELERT ESTATE, 
13. miles from Carnarvon, of about 
3,350 ACRES, 
including the EAST SIDE OF SNOWDON, comprising the SHEEP-GRAZ- 
ING FARM of “ GWASTAD AGNAS ” and Part of the LICENSED HOTEL 
on the SUMMIT. 

FREEHOLD GROUND RENT with Reversion in 10 years of the well- 

known SARACEN’S HEAD HOTEL, 
WITH “ HAFOD WYDR” SHEEP FARM. 

To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION, in the HANOVER SQUARE 
ESTATE ROOM, on WEDNESDAY, 27th JULY, 1921, at 2.30 p.m. 

The Properties will severally be offered as a whole and in blocks as set 
out in the Particulars (unless previously disposed of). If not so sold they will 
be offered in blocks and in 148, 144. and 16 lots respectively at the TOWN 
HALL, BEAUMARIS, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 16th and 17th 
ee 1921,-in two sessions each day, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p-m. respec- 
tively 

Complete Particulars of the Estate, 7s. 6d. each; Section 1 and 2, 5s. each; 
Letterpress only. free. 

Solicitors: JOHN S. LAURIE, E Reem, and Messrs. TAYLOR & 
HUMBERT, a, Field Court, Gray’ 4° 
— Agents: Messrs. JOHN PRITCHARD & CO., Bank Chambers, 

angor. 


Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Sq., W.i. 


BY DIRECTION OF MRS. GEORGE EDWARDES. 
BERKS. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
About two miles from Ascot, five miles from Windsor. 
WINKFIELD LODGE, 
WINDSOR FOREST. 

Three reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms, bath room and_ offices. 
Electric light. Telephone. Modern drainage. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. Tennis and croquet lawns. Woodland 
walk, and park-like meadowland; in all about 
234 ACRES. 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION, 
ESTATE ROOM, on THURSDAY, 21st JULY, 1921, at 2.30 p.m. 
previously disposed of). 


in the HANOVER SQUARE 
(unless 


Solicitors: Messrs. epee. RAYMOND-BARKER & CO., 9, New 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Sq., W.1. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
UCKS. 
About 2} miles from Uxbridge Station. 
WARREN HOUSE, 
IVER HEATH. 
Outer hall, galleried lounge hall, three reception rooms, billiard room, 
business room, 11 bedrooms, four bath rooms, and ces. 
Electric light. Company's water. Main drainage. Telephone. 
Stabling for five. Two garages. Lodge. 
TIMBERED GROUNDS. Tennis Court, Croquet Lawn, Kitchen Garden, 
and Park-like Meadow Land, extending to nearly 9 ACRES. ; 
An additional 19 Acres could be purchased. 
To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION, in the HANOVER SQUARE 
ESTATE ROOM, on THURSDAY, JULY 28th, 1921, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
previously disposed of). 


Solicitors: Messrs. STILEMAN & NEATE, 16, Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C,1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Sq., Ws 
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